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R. CHAMBERLAIN has a keen business-like way of 
setting forth the fundamental truths of any question 
he takes up, and his speech to the Women’s Emigra- 
tion Society at the Imperial Institute has produced a 
great deal of comment, wherein the superfluous 

woman figures prominently. It is not a very good adjective, but 
the meaning is that among Anglo-Saxons female births exceed 
male births, that at the last census there were about a million 
more women than men in Great Britain, and that the probability 
is in favour of a still greater female majority at the numbering 
which has just taken place. But in these facts as they stand 
there is nothing to cause the alarm that has been ireely expressed. 
On the contrary, it is a well-understood fact in Nature that an 
excess of females is the mark of a flourishing race; when decay 
sets in the males begin to preponderate. Yet although this is 
satisfactory froni an ethnological standpoint, it goes but a little 
way to satisfy the woman who, as it were, stands in the market- 
place eager to work and no one to hire her. Obviously’ in this 
condition of things they cannot all get married, and as a matter 
of fact marriage, as far as statistics speak, is not an institution 
of growing popularity. Whether the reluctance is more on the 
side of men or women it were invidious to enquire ; probably it 
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comes from both. The more highly educated the labouring 
classes become, the more clearly do they see the folly of early 
weddings and large families. In the prosperous mi:ldle classes 
the standard of comfort, or rather of luxury, is continually rising, 
and till a business has been established, till a smart house can be 
acquired and furnished, till he can hold his own in society, the 
merchant’s son will not put up the banns. On the other hand, the 
ideas of womer are steadily being enlarged, not by the more or less 
silly people who shout in controversies and advance fantastic 
doctrines in the name of progress but really to advertise them- 
selves, but by the steady growth of civilisation. In nearly all 
barbarous societies the women are slaves or chattels. They were 
so in medizval England, and the collier who sells his wile toa 
coinrade for five shillings and a pot of beer—an event disclosed 
in a police court not long ago—is really acting on a tradition that 
continues to linger among the ignorant. But as society advances 
in enlightenment the natural result is an improvement in the 
status of woman, till now she has the choice of as many careers as 
have men. Should she possess exceptional talent of any kind she is 
rendered quite independent of marriage. A female artist, be it 
in letters, paint, sculpture, music, or histrionics:, 1s under no 
disability on account of her sex. Even the girl of moderate ability 
has many careers open to her in town and country. 

It is by no means certain, however, that this greater freedom 
is being put to a very wise use, or a use that tends to stre igthen 
the race. In the lower ranks there is a regrettable tendency to 
forsake healthy in favour of unhealthy employment. Those who 
used to be field-faring women rebel against the hardness of the 
work and prefer domestic service. On her side the domestic 
servant is the most discontented of any, and is ever seeking to 
become a factory girl, a barmaid, a sempstress, or something else 
with an air of gentility. ‘he whole array of shop-girls, feminine 
accountants and book-keepers, waitresses, and so on, is in the way 
of physical deterioration. in this class a vast proportion of the 
girls still find nothing better to do than stay at home 
and wait the chance of a husband. Four or five years ago a 
return was made to Parl.ament, showing respectively for London 
and for an area of urban and small rural districts what were the 
occupations of girls leaving elementary schools. In London 
10°411 out of 13°764, and in the country 107982 out of 12°774, 
took up no occupation at all; so that even if we make a large 
allowance for those required to help their mothers, it is evident 
that a great many find nothing to do at all, and among them the 
Women’s Emigration Society would find a useful field of labour. 
Only what stands in the way is the system of education. Lazy, 
idle girls should not be sent out to the colonies on the off-chance of 
getting provided for by marriage; yet what are any of them taught 
to do that would make them independent in a newcountry? To 
read, write, spell, and do arithmetic are not accomplishments that 
count for much where the work is mostly agricultural. We 
educate them on an implied belief that they are to be clerks and 
shop-girls. It would be much more useful to give them an all- 
round physical education, one that was not specialised, but aimed 
at developing the full use and command of their limbs and 
muscles. There is nothing very difficult to learn in field and farm 
labour. One of the best dairywomen in England, whose butter 
has taken many leading prizes and is known all over the country, 
never milked a cow or saw a churn till circumstances made il 
expedient to take charge of an important dairy. She was over 
thirty at the time, yet she picked up the whole business almost 
instantaneously, because both mind and body had received a sound 
general training beforehand. Perhaps a case from the other sex 
may illustrate the principle still better. Major Poore, the Provost- 
Marshal of Pretoria, received no training asa crick:ter or an athlete 
—he did not go to a public schcol—-and before coming out as 
a great bat had been for many years on foreign service. ‘Ihe only 
accomplishment he was thoroughly taught in his boyhood was’ 
riding, but his father was careful to give him an all-round 
development, and whether on the veldt, at Islington, at a polo 
oracricket match, he never fails to give a good account of himsell. 

Luckily in the middle and upper classes the advantages of 
physical education are more widely recognised, and there are 
many agencies that go to counteract the insane taste for shop 
and factory in work-girls. Lady Warwick, for instance, with her 
scheme tor teaching young women how to garden and farm and 
manage poultry and produce butter and cheese, is working in the 
right direction ; so are all those who encourage women to take up 
innocent healthy pastimes. When a woman claims the rights of 
a man to drink champagne and smoke cigarettes and back horses, 
we are sorry, not because we at all dispute her freedom to do s0, 
but because she is imitating habits that are of little or no good to 
either sex ; but if she takes to riding a bicycle, playing at hockey, 
or following any other healthful open-air exercise, then we know 
she is working towards her own physical improvement. Am 
undoubtedly the latter is the sort of woman that will be of most 
use either at home or in the colonies, the best wife and mother if 
she marries, the best adapted to secure her own independence 
should she prefer to remain single. To the best of our belief 
that is the root of the whole matter. In a thriving race, be tt 
either of men or of the lower animals, the females will outnumber 
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the males, but that is the very opposite of being a signal of decay. 
Fathers and mothers who fully recognise the fact can at least 
draw one wholesome moral from it, and that is not to bring up 
their daughters in the way that prevailed when Mrs. Chapone 
kept an academy for girls and wrote letters to them on deport- 
ment; that is tosay, on the assumption that the provision for them 
will be by means of a husband. It is safer to assume that they 
will have to rely upon themselves, and therefore it is necessary 
to provide them with an employment. Should they be poor, it 
will be their safeguard against want; if rich, it will be a charm 
against ennui and idleness and the “ blues.” And this consideration 
will gain in weight with those who contemplate the possibility of 
a girl's lot being cast in some distant part of the Empire. It is 
by no means inevitable that she will have to do manual labour, 
since there is infinite variety in the positions to be filled, but in 
any case she will be the better for having an occupation of which 
she is mistress, and possessing a body that has been trained as 
carefully as her mind. When that is so a woman can never be 
superfluous. 








not suffering from the serious illness suggested by 

one of our contemporaries last Saturday. He had an 

attack of influenza on March 23rd, and it has been 
followed, as occurs in so many cases, by a period of prostration. 
It is now hoped that, as he is able to take food again and is 
recovering his strength, he will probably be able in a short 
time to carry out the project of visiting the South of France. 
Statesmen are a long-lived race, and Lord Salisbury can scarcely 
he called an old man yet. He was born on February 3rd, 1830, 
so that his seventy-first birthday has not long passed. At that 
age Prince Bismarck was in full vigour, and Mr. Gladstone, to 
take another example, at his best. Lord Salisbury has 
never shown himself more active and lucid than during the 
debates of the present session, and we hope that the time for his 
resignation still lies far away in the future. 


ONSIDERABLE relief was felt when an official 
announcement was made that Lord Salisbury was 


Yet, although Lord Salisbury is not a patriarch, he holds 
the record of having been Prime Minister for more days than 
any other British statesman. Only afew weeks ago he passed the 
period spent in the same office by Mr. Gladstone. Were he to 
seek a rest now, therefore, it would be unreasonable in his 
countrymen to refuse it. He has well earned his retirement. 
Luckily, too, no possible dispute could arise to his successor in the 
leadership. Mr. A. J. Balfour has so fully established himself as 
Lord Salisbury’s chief lieutenant, that the command would quite 
naturally devolve on him. Some difficulty might, however, arise 
4s to the House of Lords, unless, indeed, Mr. Balfour were to 


accept a peerage, and rumours of that kind have been in the air 
for some time. 


Earl Grey, some time ago, toid in public a story about Cecil 
Rhodes, which one may venture to repeat for its bearing on a 
certain recent act of the Colossus. AtBulawayo Rhodes came into 
Earl Grey's room before breakfast, and the substance of what he 
had to say was, **You are a lucky man, Grey,” this is how Lord 
Grey told the story, only he did it very much better, “ first to be an 

nglishman. Look what it means to be an Englishman ; and 
second to be over forty and yet have a sound constitution. Imagine 
an Englishman over forty and yet possessed of perfect health; how 
could there be a better combination ?” Mr. Rhodes has just 
made an offer to the Diocesan College School, Cape Colony, which 
shows this to have been more than a pious opinion. He is 
willing to give £250 a year to educate a boy at Oxford for three 
ae the boy to be chosen for his mental an¢ physical attainment, 
ie Ss truth, courage, and other moral quali,ies. Now if you take 
ad like this and send him to Oxford, you are in the way of 
Reeteing just what pleased Mr. Rhodes in Earl Grey, viz., an 
Sishman, though perhaps of that larger England beyond 
‘8, and one who when over forty stands the best chance of 


“ng sound in mind and body. 
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The Revenue Returns are very satisfactory indeed. For the 
year ended March 31st the Revenue Returns amount to the largest 
total we have had—more than 140 millions—a sum that makes 
us feel anxious about how it will be provided should real distress 
fall upon the country. It shows this year a surplus of 12} 
millions over the estimates, the revenue of the last quarter of the 
year being the largest ever before yielded in three months. We 
notice one or two significant facts as we glance down the column 
of figures. There is a falling off of nearly a million and a-half 
in estate, etc., duties, which signifies, we take it, that means have 
been adopted to escape the heavy death duties. ‘The fall in 
stamps, again, is no doubt due to the practical stagnation in 
general business, and in “‘ miscellaneous ” to the same cause, while 
the increases come chiefly from income-tax and customs. Yet 
the general outlook is one to make Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
very cautious in the Estimates which ke will bring forward on 
April 18th. So far, however, the figures must be extremely 
consoling to those who feared that the prosperity of the country 
had received a serious check. 


The Americans have caught their De Wet, Aguinaldo, at 
last. He was trapped in no very heroic manner. Still, all is 
fair in love and war, and possibly we should not be above a like 
vuse de guervve that should deliver into our hands the evasive 
general of the Boers. What the precise effect of the capture will be 
towards bringing the war in the Philippines to an end perhaps 
nobody, not even the Filipinos themselves, can very well tell, 
but no doubt it brings it a stage nearer. Who can tell by 
what extent the pacification of South Africa would be advanced 
were we to get De Wet into our toils? An ‘educated burgher,”’ 
lately taken by Henniker’s column, says that De Wet's reputa- 
tion among the British is greater than it is among his own meu ; 
but this burgher of the higher culture also says several very 
unbelievable things, as that in their latest invasion of Cape Colony 
the Boers were not at all surprised at the small support they 
received from rebels, and never hadexpected active help trom them. 
{t was all in order to weaken the forces opposed to Botha that 
they came into Cape Colony, so that Botha might collect and 
reorganise commandoes in the North. Cvedat Judeus. An 
excellent service is being done by the revival of the political 
campaign against Sir Alfred Milner, in eliciting expressions of 
confidence in him from many public bodies that have the good of 
the country at heart. The Boers seem at length, by slow 
degrees, to be discovering who are their true friends, and that 
they are not Messrs. Sauer and Merriman. Mr. Paul Botha’s 
pamphlet, “‘ From Boer to Boer and Briton,” should be a text- 
book for both parties to whom he addresses it. 





From an interesting wedding list for April, published in the 
St. James’s Gazette of Monday, we learn that no fewer than 120 
Society weddings are arranged for this month of shine and shower. 
Yet it is not the record, as 1899 beats it by thirty. Among those 
who swell the list are one peer, two daughters of peers, a baronet, 
four naval officers, ten army officers, three members of the Civil 
Service, two clergymen, one barrister, a doctor, and a county 
councillor. Of course it is all very right and natural that in 
spring the young man’s fancy should lightly turn to thoughts of 
love, but it is curious that the mood should go off so regularly in 
May. The wanton lapwing, the burnished dove, and the rest of 
the poet’s friends do not stop their courtship when merry May 
comes in, and yet to man it is not a healthful month. As Sir 
Thomas Browne puts it, when the buds of the fig tree resemble 
a jackdaw’s claws is ever a favourite time for dying ; but why, it 
would take one with his learning to guess. 

Two or three points still require attention in regard to the 
new Model Building Bye-laws. One is that they should be made 
applicable to parts of an urban district. We define an urban 
district as one under an urban authority, and it often includes 
both town and country, that is to say, a town and a wide area of 
purely agricultural land. Such urban districts could be pointed 
out easily in Hampshire, Kent, Yorkshire, to take three 
counties at haphazard. It ought to be possible to apply the 
urban laws to the urban part of the district, and the rural set of 
bye-laws to the agricultural parts. Secondly, the window clauses 
should be modified. If it be necessary to insist on a minimum 
area for windows, then it should be reckoned in regard to the 
cubic contents, not the floor space of the room, as effective 
lighting must, to some extent, be dependent on height. And, 
lastly, the drainage clauses, though immensely simplified, are 
still to some extent objectionable. In cottage property it is most 
essential to dispense with drains wherever that is possible. 
If you make a drain you create something more or less in the 
nature of a nuisance. Barring these points, however, the general 
opinion seems to be that the new Model Bye-laws are a 
satisfactory improvement on the old ones. 


There is no man prompter with a laugh, or more prompt to 
prompt a laugh, than Mr. Harry Furniss. Nevertheless, there 
is plenty of fight in him, too; and the other day his opening 
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speech at the exhibition of pictures in the Borough of West 
Ham was as full of fight as it was of humour. Mr. Furniss 
wants a “public art reform committee’ appointed, to go about 
and inspect all public monuments, not only in London, but all 
over England, to report, to suggest, and to destroy. Destroy, 
we may imagine, would be the chief duty of this eminent body 
of men, according to Mr. Furniss’s conception of the needs of 
public art at present. It would practically, we may guess, be 
a committee of iconoclasts, and the only limit that would be 
likely to be placed on their work of abolition would be the date 
at which they would fall to at some Kilkenny cat work, and 
scratch each other's eyes out, so that they would no longer be 
capable judges of art—public or private. There is a very 
great deal of truth in Mr. Furniss’s wholesale condemnation, 
although it was phrased in terms of conscious and humorous 
exaggeration. Especially must we all agree in the hope that 
the proposals and designs for the greatest national memorial 
that we now have in hand—the memorial of the greatest reign 
in the histery of mankind will be received without fear 
or favour and the monument be made so beautiful as to be 
worthy of its great occasion. Mr. Furniss expressed a fear 
that it might be otherwise. He raised a ready laugh by 
the remark that Cleopatra’s Needle was as out of place on the 
Thames Embankment as an omnibus on the banks of the Nile. 
The parallel is humorous; but we cannot agree — without 
reserve. The Egyptian ancient monument is an emblem of 
the Empire’s extended grasp over the world and the ages. Did 
3ritain form a fraction of an Egyptian Empire, an ancient 
British war-chariot, or its semblance in sculpture, would bea 
fitting monument on the banks of Imperial Nile. That is the 
juster, but the less amusing, analogy. 

The meeting of the General Committee of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club was held at Lord’s on Monday to take into con- 
sideration the report of the cricket sub-committee upon the 
throwing question. They made what seems to be a very 
reasonable suggestion. That is to say, that they approved of the 
principle of the action taken by the captains, who recommended 
that the actual suspension of any bowler should not be carried out 
at the beginning of the season. This means-—-so far as we under- 
stand it—that the bowlers are now to accept what has been said 
as a warning, and that any throwing during the forthcoming 
season will be promptly dealt with. If, under these circumstances, 
a bowler be suspended, he will only have himself to blame. 

We missed Colonel Spens very badly in the Military Racquet 
Championship. The earlier matches of the tournament had not 
a great deal of interest, but the final made up for them in some 
measure, the match between the Highland Light Infantry and 
Royal Artillery showing some good rallies and a close finish. 
Captain Galloway, of the Royal Artillery, played at times a 
brilliant and at times an indifferent game, but the steady hard 
work and fewer mistakes of Mr. H. Balfour-Bryant and Mr. P. 
Balfour won the match, and the championship for the Highlanders, 
by four games to three. 

With the chance of a duty being placed on sugar, it is 
rather interesting to find the following extract from an old 
Sussex diary of the middle of the seventeenth century: “ For a 
pound of sugar to preserve quinces, 1s.” There was none of 
the beetroot sugar in those days; all came from Jamaica and 
the other West India Islands, lately annexed. But if such 
luxuries as sugar were dear, som: things were cheap, ¢.g., 
another entry of nearly the same date: ‘ Pay’d for 3 pecks of 
barley malt, 2s. 7d.; for r1lb. of beef, 2s. 2d." These are prices 
which might make even a British farmer grumble. But we may 
fairly hope that we shall never again be paying a shilling a 
pound for preserving sugar. 





We used to expect snow at Christmas and roses at Easter ; 
but now we seem to have changed allthat. Roses at Christmas and 
snow at Easter have become the rule ; and if we look at Bacon’s 
account of the flowers that we may expect in the garden each 
successive month of the year, we shall find it scarcely possible to 
escape the conclusion that the seasons are changing—that all i3 
becoming later, winter taking. spring’s place, and so on. For 
one instance alone from Bacon. He tells us that ‘ for March 
there come Violets, specially the Single Blew, which are the 
Earliest, the Yellow Daffadill, the Dazie, the Almond Tree in 
Blossome, the Cornelian Tree in Blossome, Sweet-briar.”’ But 
if this dear, dead Bacon for his sins were to be reincarnated in 
the present century, he would find his flower garden scheme 
at least a month too “ previous.’’ Nor is it so with this fearful 
month of March alone. Throughout the year he is just about a 
solid month in advance of our modern times. 


March ended with weather of a kind more often seen in mid- 
winter than in the opening days of spring. Besides the violent 
cyclonic gales which reached into the mid-Atlantic there were 
severe frosts, and in parts heavy snow. ‘Ina journey of 250 
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miles to the West,” a correspondent writes, ‘‘I plunged into 3in, 
of snov in Dorsetshire, and in South Devon found ‘the cold 
intense. Next day, though the sun was hot and the sea blue, 
the whole range of Dartmoor was as white as an iced cake. 
Returning next day, Dorset was clear of snow, and the lambs, 
which were all huddled into the lambing-pens the day before, 
were skipping about on the hillsides. | But the snow had only 
shifted further East. Salisbury Plain looked like one vast 
Christmas card. The sky was topaz pink, as it often is in 
intense frosts, and the hares and partridges were vainly seeking 
their supper on the white fields. Probably the pheasants and 
partridges will be late this year.” 

Dark blue is distinctly the colour for undergraduates to 
conjure with in this year of grace. In one issue we have to 
notice the victory of Oxford over Cambridge in three distinct 
departments of pastime—in golf, in athletic sports, and in the 
Boat Race, to mention the events in the order of their decision, 
Good work was done by both sides in ali these different fields, 
The Oxford crew came on so rapidly after going to the 
metropolitan waters, that the betting, which had been a shade 
against them, changed to very decided odds in their favour. And 
we are told that the betting on the Boat Race is never wrong. 
But the “‘certainty ’ was very nearly upset this year, owing to 
the *‘ coarse-ness,”’ as a Scotsman would say, of the weather, and 
the advantage that Cambridge gained in getting choice of station, 
It was a gallant race, and the broad-bottomed boat that Oxford 
used proved its merits in the stormy water. 

The great March fur sales are over. The collection of skins 
at Sir Charles Lampson’s was as large and as extraordinarily 
interesting as usual, though where articles are sold by th 
hundred thousand, or even by the million, it is rather difficult to 
see details unless under proper guidance. There were several 
hundreds of Chinese tiger skins, long haired and woolly. It was 
noticed that the Siberian leopard skins were also woolly. One 
lot contained five skins of the beautiful clouded leopard. The 
skins of the great brown bear of Kamtschatka and Alaska—a 
beast which few Europeans have seen--gave some idea of their 
size. One measured oft. across from the tip of one front paw to 
the tip of the other, giving him a stretch, if measured over the 
round of his back, 3ft. longer than from tip to tip of the fingers of 
aman 6ft. high. Th: sea-otter skins were as many, or as few, 
as last year, but the fur seals much fewer. A new use is found 
for the leather of the hard seal’s skin. It is the most impervious 
thing in Nature, and is used for motor-driving coats. No wind 
can get through it. 


At the monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Club on April Ist, 
Mr. Beddell of Kempstone Manor, Bedford, read a very suggestive 
paper on the means to check the rural exodus. We do not know, 
however, that he has been able to hit upon a suggestion that 
exactly meets the case. He attached great importance to 
agricultural education, and also to the necessity of providing 
more houses for the rural population. He seems in favour of 
local authorities taking the matter in hand themselves, but it 
would have been more to the point if he could have shown how 
the Parish Council is to build a cottage costing, say, from £150 
to £200, and pay the interest on that amount of capital out of a 
rent of 1s. 6d. a week without coming upon the taxpayers. That 
is the real difficulty, which, so far as we know, no one has been 
able to solve in a manner at all satisfactory. 

Sir John Stainer has survived his lifelong friend, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, only a very short time. He died at Verona on Sunday 
at the age of sixty-one. His life was that of a very suc- 
cessful musician, as at the age of seven he was a chorister at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, having been the son of a schoolmaster 0 
Southwark. He matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, at 
nineteen, and in 1860 became organist to the University. But 
his great opportunity came when, on the retirement of Sir John 
Goss, he was appointed to succeed him at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1872. After that he won innumerable distinctions. AS 
a musician, his work was characterised by its fine simplicity. 
Outside of music, he had many interests, and lived a busy life, 
though his activity was somewhat curtailed during recent years 
by his failing eyesight. 


The avifauna of Ireland differs a good deal in many ways 
from that of Great Britain, and “The Birds of Ireland,” by 
Messrs. Ussher and Warren, is a welcome addition to the works 
on natural history. Ireland, with its mild climate and varied 
surface, is admirably adapted for bird-life, and many strangé 
visitors reach the ‘green shores of Erin.” At the same Hm 
curiously enough, several birds well known in England have 
seldom or never been seen in Ireland. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the nightingale, the reed-warbler, bearded and crest 
tit, nuthatch, tree-pipit, and a few others. There are 288 birds 
which have been claimed as visitors or residents in Ireland, 
and 134 kinds have been known to breed there during the past 
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century. Some of these, as, for instance, the crane, capercailzie, 
and great auk, have become extinct. The wild seaboard of the 
West of Ireland occasionally attracts very rare visitors— chiefly 
wild-fowl and waders—in severe winters. 

Among the pleasant natural colonies near London, that at 
Wanstead Park holds a place of great interest; but from a visit 
paid to itona recent Sunday afternoon we are afraid the rumour is 
correct that the herons are on the decrease. Only three of these 
birds were visible, one on a nest and two sitting very stately, 
but disconsolate-looking, on thick boughs, and regarding dis- 
dainfully the usual crowd of afternooners who, in tall hats and 
frock-coats, with cigar, dog, and stick, pass below the trees in fine 
weather. But if the heronry is in decay, the rookery 1s flourishing 
enormously, and the black householders were not by any means 
so stillas the herons. They flew out and in, cawed and squawked 
like creatures with great ends in view, and seemed at their 
busiest and happiest. So, too, the wood-pigeons, which are 
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in great numbers, cooed from nearly every tree; and it was 
pretty to watch their love-flights, in which the cock bird climbs 
up as if to the top of a bell tent, and then softly floats down as 
if on the other side. Down in the water below, the water-hen is 
monarch of all she surveys, since her old companion the coot has 
quite deserted this part of Essex. 

In Selborne Churchyard there is a famous old yew tree 
which Gilbert White thought to be centuries old in his day. 
Since then more than another century has been added to the 
number, and recently it was carefully measured. Mr. Southerdon, 
in communicating the result to Nature, says that the circum- 
ference is now 25ft. 6in., as compared with the 23ft. that White 
gave. This would be still more interesting if we could be quite 
certain that both measurements were made at exactly the same 
height from the ground. As that is where the girth is greatest, 
this is very probable, so that we have in these facts the growth 
of a yew tree in one hundred and twenty years. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


A MAGNIFICENT 


F the critics who run down 
athletics had seen what 
those two picked crews 
of young English gentle- 
men did on Saturday 

they would have undergone 
instantaneous conversion. It 
was well known that both eights 
were almost as good as_ they 
could possibly be. But what 
were the conditions of the 
contest? Not merely a severe, 
long, and desperate race, but a 
struggle against wind, weather, 
and waves of such a kind that 
they would have had every 
good reason for declining to 
row at all. Instead, they rowed 
their race under extraordinary 
difficulties, and not a little 
danger, and rowed it. with a 
finish, coolness, and pluck 
which embodied and showed 
all the traditional virtues 
claimed for our Public School 
and University system of 
manly sports. ‘ Simply splen- 
did,” was the verdict of colonial — /wor Castle. 

visitors looking on as the crews 

of two frail craft came on steady, unflurried, almost side by 
side, rowing with what seemed effortless precision through the 
foam of breaking waves, scud, squalls of rain, and a bitter, 
furious gale which was stripping off tiles and slates and blowing 
down chimney-pots. Merely as an exhibition of the skilled 
Wwaterman’s craft it would have been worth seeing. As a race, 
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THE WINNING BOAT AT MORTLAKE. 


PERFORMANCE. 


AT HAMMERSMITH. Copyright 


with all this added weight to contend with, it was altogether 
admirable. The men of both crews will be known ever 
after as having proved to the world and won the hall-mark of 
as fine resolution and physical endurance as such contests are 
capable of evoking. 

In the small hours of the morning, the crews in their 
quarters at Putney must have 
envied the saints ‘* who sleep 
in their beds.” From mid- 
night onwards a fierce westerly 
gale howled round the houses 
and down the chimneys, waking 
up even the residents by the 
river, who are used to that 
kind of thing. 

When morning _ broke 
things were rather worse 
than better, and by 9.30 the 
wind had forced so much water 
down the river, and so kept 
back the tide, that it looked 
as if the race must be rowed 
down stream, supposing it were 
possible to row at all. There 
were ‘* white horses’’ dappling 
Corney Reach _ with _ real 
breakers, ragged clouds drift- 
ing down the sky, and before 
g.30 hardly a soul was on the 
towpath. Then the _ police 
boats and launches’ began 
to appear, the latter apparently 
making a trial trip to report 
what it felt like. Very unplea- 
sant it must have been, but they 


“country Lire.” _—iheld on, and by 10 o'clock four 
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or five tugs had _ ploughed 
their way up river and made ¥ i, 
anchor off Chiswick Eyot. ' 
With their usual determina- 
tion to go on with a treat 
they had promised them- 
selves, the regular river-side 
crowd, depleted in numbers 
but not dismayed, began their 
steady march up the tow- 
path; but the gale kept 
high, combing out the ripples 
into long swells, blowing 
down the canvas behind the 
cocoanut-shies, and piling on 
the agony now and_ then 
with driving scuds of rain. 
it seemed as if the river 
would never fill against the 
gusts which were driving the 
water down below _ bridges, 
and splashing real waves and 
foam over the eastern banks 
of the great new reservoirs 
by Barn Elms. By _ 10.30 
the storm became more gusty — Copyright 

and intermittent, and those 

sightseers who had made up their minds to start early and 
take their chance were in their places. The lucky ones who 
were indoors had a fine view of what the old novelists called 
‘wintry elemental strife,” and picked up some idea of how it 
could blow on the London river when the gale is down the 
channel, but saw none of all the crowd of craft, bunting, colour, 
and life which on this one day in the year usually shows what 
a pretty and exhilarating playground the London river 
might make if it once more became fashionable to use it. 
Those lookers-on who sported colours were Cambridge 
one and all. That part of the working London public who 
never miss a Boat Race all seemed “ gone” on the Light 
Blue. Nautical handiness evidently flourishes among the 
lightermen and tugs’ crews. Some of those who had parties 
on board had rigged up very neat and serviceable high canvas 
bulwarks round their boats, thus sheltering the sightseers from 
wind and spray. 

For a short time there was a gleam of something like sun, 
soon biotted out. But so small was the number of craft 
on the river that the gulls did not leave their usual beat. The 
pleasing uncertainty became still more uncertain as the morning 
wore on. In addition to the doubt as to whether the race would 
be rowed at all, the members of the crowd, which was steadily 
increasing, enjoyed themselves by arguing, and occasionally 
betting, as to which way the course would be rowed. It 
was quite open for the crews to slip up to Mortlake by 
train from Putney and send their boats up by steamer. 
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OXFORD UNSHIP THE WATER. 


One thing was clear: the higher the water, the worse the 
waves. 

In the long curve from Hammersmith Bridge. the «race 
was most desperately contested to Thornycroft’s Torpedo 
Works. Oxford, lying as close to the Cambridge boat as 
tules allowed, were yet in the full blast of the gale as 
they came round opposite Hammersmith Terrace. Cambridge, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. “COUNTRY LIFE” 
rowing almost against the gravel bank of the Surrey 
side, were in more sheltered water. As they came steadily 
on past Chiswick Eyot, the magnificent rowing under 
difficulties was so plain to all, that instead of the ordinary 
partisan shouting the whole crowd began to cheer them 
jointly. 

The river was in a welter, the gale now dead against both, 
the waves breaking over the boats and throwing up clouds of spray 
over those in the bows of the steam2rs following. In spite of 
the gale both boats were travelling well, Cambridge rowing in 
perfect time and swing. Oxford, not to be beaten either in 
sang-froid or watermanship, out in the worst of the water, rowed 
no less coolly and well. On both boats came, as steadily as if 
rowed on a midsummer day, though the howling of the wind 
made the cheering of the crowd across the river absolutely 
inaudible. 

Opposite Chiswick Mail the bow of the Oxford boat 
just covered the Cambridge coxswain. At every stroke it surged 
afoot ahead of his light blue jacket; at each swing back it lost 
the precious r2in., only to regain them again. So they went on, 
out into Corney Reach proper, opposite Taornycroft's, where the 
water was rougher still and the wind on their beam. Cambridge 
still led, and still Oxford hung doggedly on their flank, and still 
the gale howled down the river. Bad as the water was opposite 
the Eyot, when the boats drew on beyond Thornycroft's 
the state of the river justified the wire sent to headquarters 
from that point just before the race, stating that it was 
“dangerously rough.” Curl- 
ing waves broke over the 
oars, both boats forged on 
in a continual spray from 
oars and waves, and splash- 
ing was unavoidable. , But 
neither crew lost form, thoug) 
progress was slow. So all 
up the windy reach to Barnes 
the two boats struggled on. 
Neither had any such advan- 
tage from the cover and 
shelter of the bank as_ had 
Cambridge below Chiswick, 
but the latter held their own 
still. When the boats straight 
ened out for Barnes Bridge 
a perfect sea was in front of 
the crews, and old_ hands 
recalled the historic tale 0 
how Cambridge sank in this 
very reach, going on rowing 4 
their boat filled, and making: 
their last and final stroke as the 
craft settled under them. The 
Cambridge supporters on the 
bridge were hialf-frantic wit? 
excitement, as it was see? 
that their boat was leading by 
a length and a-half. As they shot the bridge they still held 
a lead of a length, though it seemed to some that the cre" 
were tiring 

Then it was that Oxford, inspired and guided by Culme- 
Seymour, their stroke, began the effort which won them 
the race, and upset the rowing theories as to this event whic’ 
have been current for a lifeuime. It is one of the maxi 
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of this particular race that whoever 
leads at Barnes Bridge wins. This 
contains, so far as the ‘“‘ men in the 
boat” are concerned, all the law and 
the prophets. It has only been wrong 
seldom enough to prove the rule by 
these rare exceptions. Culme-Seymour 
must have known that everyone on 
the bridge and bank must have given 
up the race as lost when Cambridge 
went through a length ahead of him. 
He knew that all the men in the 
Light Blues’ boat would be encouraged, 
and perhaps some in his own might 
have misgivings. But he used _ his 
judgment, defied precedent, and won. 
After leaving the bridge the Oxford 
stroke gradually quickened. His men 
supported him to the full. The Dark 
Blues crept on. First they surged 
on past the Cambridge cox, level with 
stroke. Then the bow crept forwaré 
rigger by rigger, and, amid wild ex- 
citement, Oxford drew ahead. They 
won this desperate race in the last 
half-minute by two-fifths of a length, 
in 22min. 31sec. 


In the length from Putney to Hammersmith the stress 


of weather was, curiously, little felt. 
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nately, and the bridge was shot in 7min. 30sec. 


of the race, and the judgment which 


Seymour’s naine famous in Oxford annals, 


latter part of the course. 
C. J. Cornisn. 


ON THE . 
. GREEN. 


HE excellent and introspec- 
live Dr. Rutty, in what 
he is pleased to term his 
‘Spiritual Diary,” enters 
a certain day as ‘fa dull, 

cross, choleric day.” With 
his characteristic candour Dr. Rutty 
was referring \o his own spiritual con- 
dition in these terms. That, I take 
I Is evident, but it is open to us to 
ve 8 it in the lieral sense ; and in 
amg to apply it, with remarkable 
» to many of the days of the 

Past not very merry month of March. 
‘ike dull, cross, choleric days are 
ut Prone to induce a dull, cros-, 
“eric class of golf; and the 
a players, who met last 
“ea their internecine strife at 
lucky , were really rather more 

a they could hepe to be, Copyright 
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AT THE IBIS BOATHOUSE. "COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


glimpses of the sun. But it was 


a shrewd day, with north wind that cannot have been much tempered 


to the shorn lamb on the top ef 
Hades or the Maiden 

We were obliged to prophesy, in 
the notes of last week, that Oxfor¢ 
would win, and, accordingly, Oxford 
did win, and not only won, but won by 
a big balance. It did not compare 
with the balance of their victory last 
year, which was gained with sixty-nine 
holes won and none lost ; but it sufficed, 
their credit balance being nineteen— 
twenty-eight holes won and nine lost. 
Keally, all the damage was done by two 
men. Mr. Beveridge took thirteen holes 
from his Cambridge opponent, and Mr. 
Watt took ten from his. If these two 
could be eliminated, the whole result 
would be close, with Cambridge to the 
good. Two matches were halved. But 
the ‘‘feature” of the whole affair was 
Mr. Norman Hunter’s match with Mr, 
Bramsion. Mr. Hunter has been pro- 
viding University golf with its ‘* fea- 
tures” all through the winter. Really 
he must have been playing a remarkably 
strong and consistent game. His record 
is good. He beat Mr. Fry at Mid- 
Surrey, which is much to do. Then 
he beat Mr. Walter Carr at Woking 
by seven holes. And then he put the 
finish to it by beating Mr. Bramston 
by two hoes, after being two down in 
the morning. Mr. Bramston, it seems, 
is to be congratu'ated on experiencing 
a new sensation. It is said that he 


seemed frightened, in the afternoon, when he felt Mr. Hunter’s grip on his 
This is not among the things that happen to Mr. Bramston, The 
remarkable play, though they do show good play ; but thev 
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might have been better, most likely, if all the holes had been played out with 
care. And no doubt the day was a ‘‘choleric” one. Mr. Bramston, for 
instance, is credited with beginning anid ending his second round with a six, 
Mr. Hunter halving the Jatter hole, which would be in the wind’s face, at that 
But the match is the thing ; and it was a good, well-fought match, that did great 
credit to the winner, The illustrations, of the Oxfo:d and Cambridge ciptains 
respectively, seem to show a great difference of opinion as to the style of the 
finish to the driving swing. Mr. Mitchell’s appears to give the impression of 
the better follow through. Mr. Hunter making a fine recovery out of a 
bunker is rather typical, for it is said that in one of the rounds he was actually 
in the embraces of the cruel * Maden” bunker from the tee, but got out so well 
as to halve the hole with Mr. Bramston, who was on the green from his tee 
shot. 

There is always consolation, for those wiio do not seek ‘* the sunny South ” 
n winter, to learn that the South has not been sunny-—on the contrary, as 
**dull, cross, choleric” as the spiritual Dr. Kutty himself. Neither Pau, 
Biarritz, nor Cannes have given their golfers the climate that was worth goinz so 
far to seek. For all that, golf has been played, and the usual competitions decided, 
all in due order, Biariitz presumptuously beating Pau, its elder sister, But Pau 
is a match or two to the good—at least it holds Lord Kilmaine’s cup—so it can 
ifford a defeat. HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


\THE INTER- .. . | 
| UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


se 


HATE all sports,” I heard an undergraduate say the other day—tle 
day before he sports, by the way. ‘But I think the High Jump is 
rather pretty,” added his mother. I have no reason to believe 
that tiese critics were present at whe Queen’s Club on Friday, 
March 29th; if they were, I fear that the undergraduate was justified 
in his opinion, and that his mamma modified hers. A more unmiti- 

ga'ed day for athletics was seldom served up by the Weather Office ; there was 
a hint of snow in the air, there was no sun, and there was a cruel wind, not 
only strong, but very cold, that blew from all quarters apparently. Cruel as 
the wind was, however, there is one thing that it may, I hope, have done—it 
may have impressed on the University athletic cluls the utter indifference which 
pervades the public when ‘‘jumps” and ‘“ weights” and ‘ hammers” are 
being decided. Very few of the spectators can see what is really going on ; 
they are hole-and-corner events, to cach of which twenty solid minutes— last 
week they were solid minutes of ice—are cevoted, broken by an occasional 
s'atement through the megaphone. I do wish to suggest to the Uni- 
versity authorities, and to press the suggestion home as vigorously as 
possible, that these four items be put in the fore part of the pro- 
gramme when next year comes round. Those who care to watch them can 
come up at 2.30 p.m. todo so. We who find them dull because we cannot 
watch them close!y—* we ” being about ninety-nine hundredths of the spectators 
present—could then enj vy our coffee after luncheon, and see all we want to see, 
the racing, for the field ever's, which rghtly have a place in the prozramme, 
are, to the average spectator and a few more tesides, an unmitigated nuisance as 
a spectacle. If you wedge yourself into one particular corner you can see the 
‘trather preity High Jump”; if you are a member, or a member’s friend, or an Old 
Blue (athletic), you can watch the High Jump and the Putting, supposing that 
your Listes run that way. The exoteric public can see nothing of these last two 
events, though it has a fairly good view of the Hammer-throwing, so-called, if a 
shot at the end of a metal string can be called a hammer. Personally, I sigh 
for G. H. Hales, of the seventies, whose 5ft. of ash, tipped with 16lb. of 
lead, had some outward resemblance to the original sledge. But once more, 
ye ’Varsity authorities, do put your field events first, or at least give us 
something else to amuse us while they are going on. We don’t want intervals 
for small talk when the wind is in the east. 
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One more growl. Did ever the British public 
get such abominable accommodation for its money 
as it does at (Queen’s Club? The stands are dis- 
gracefully uncomfortable and badly provided with 
shelter to begin with; for half-a-crown you can 
ramble round a fair:y ‘rocky ” gravel path ; for 
five shillings you are herded into a more or less 
select enclosure in which you are at liberty to 
stand for two hours and a-half, or to sit down 
—if you find gravel and pebbles a comfortable 
seat! If you want to pass the pavilion, you are 
privileged to patrol a dirty, dusty — cr muddy— 
path at the back of the pavilion, a path so narrow 
that two persons can only just pass each other, 
The front of the pavilion affords a convenient 
short cut, but this is strictly preserved. - If the 
management had to pay a high fee to the com. 
petitors, one could possibly understand this 
utter disregard of the general comfort, but as 
the whole performance is one by amateurs, 
whose sole reward is the h-nour of the 
public appearance, we think that the Queen’s 
Club and the Universities, who pool and divide 
the ‘‘gate,” might have some thought for the 
public convenience. Further, some arrangement 
should be made by which the half-crown public 
should be admitted at the Comeragh Road 
entrance. 

The bitter wind, stiffening calves and 
thighs, was all against good times and distances, 
but it seemed to interfere with the long-distance 
men less than with the sprinters. The following 
summary shows the exact results of events, of 
which Oxford won six to Cambridge’s four, viz., 
the Half-mile, by Cleave, in Imin. 59 2-5sec; 
Putting the Weight, by May, dis'ance 34/t. gin. ; 
the Hurdle Race, by Garnier, in 17sec. ; the 
Quarter-mile, by Cornish, in 52 4-5sec. ; 
Throwing the Hammer, by May, distance 113ft. 3in. ; and the Long Jump, 
by Cornish, distance 21ft. 6in. For Cambridge, Hind won the Hundred 
Yards in 10 3-5sec. 3 Howard-Smith the High Jump, clearing Sift. Lofin. ; 
Cockshott the Mile in gmin. 26 4-§sec. ; and Workman the Three Miles 
in 14min, 58sec. The last event was a triumph of science and generalship. 
At the end of two miles Workman was left in with the two Oxford men, 
and people said, ‘ Can they jockey him” (in no offensive sense) ‘‘out of 
it?” For the last mile Dawson saw nothing of Workman except the soles of 
his feet, while with Jervis-Smith Workman played cat-and-mouse, as he did 
with Dawson last year, keeping always at his shoulder. Workman must have 
run Soyds. more than three miles, and nagging at him to go faster and make the 
pace, till, at his own willand pleasure, he passed his man, and won as he pleased. 
The time, under the corditions, was as good as Horan’s 14min. 44 3-5sec. in 
1893. I should like to see what Workman can do under pressure ; he has 
never been extended in the University Sports. The time for the Mile was 
wonderful for the diy, and I doubt whether Cross, Lutyens, or Pollock Hill 
could have beaten it : but it wasa Cambridge race throughout, and no Oxonian 
ever led or looked like leading. These two events were the only ones that 
produced good times. The jumping and no wonder !—was poor, thoush 
Howard-Smith’s exhibition leap was a fine one. It was said that Bulkeley, the 
Oxford champion, was suffering from a bad foot; he certainly jumped very 
feebly, which can only be accounted for by an injury. The Quarter, thouzh 
slow, was a grand race. Barclay (Cambridge) ran in the fashionat.le style 
of ‘full pace as long as you can go, and hope you'll last,” but Cornisn 
timed him beautifully, kept a ‘‘ gallop for the town,” made up 4yds. in 
the last twenty, and won by 2yds. —a fine piece of judgment. — In the 
Hurdles Garnier got ahead at the fourth obstacle, and won comfortably, 
but none too easily, the wind beinz right in the competitors’ teeth. Hind’s 
Hundred looked fast, as he started splendidly, and was never anywhere but 
first; the time, however, was disappointing, as the stand kept the wind 
off the runners. Just as Oxford should have won the High Jump, $0 
Cambridge should have claimed the Half-mi e. It was a fine race, run in 
fair time, but Cleave reckoned up his man well, and, like Cornish in the 
(Quarter, stayed better, ran stronger, and won fairly easily. 

On paper the rcords seem mediocre ; for the day they were really very 
good. But the Mile and the Three Miles were very bright gems. : 

W. J. Forp. 


THE MILK STANDARD. 


“HE proposal of che Departmental Committee to raise the milk standard 
to 3°25 of butter fat continues to excite a very lively interest among 
dairy farmers. Among others, Mr. Primrose McConnell has written 
to say that he is a‘raid his cows could not produce that quality during 

the hot days of summer, and he is in favour of a seasonal standard. The 
question, however, is one for the con-umer even more than the dairy farmer. 
On the whole, the Minister of Agriculture is taking a very reasonable view. 
He has asked for time to consider, and has promised to give any om 
evidence his careful consideration. The question has really got itself defines 
and brought into narrow limits. Everybody, from Mr. Hanbury downwetiaay 
that is, everybody who understands the matter—is agreed that a fixed standar Ag 
necessary. Further, we think few would recommend a 2°75 standard, It wou H 
as Mr. McConnell says, ‘‘ simply amount to lezalising the mixing with “a 
milk to thin the supply down to this figure,” and therefore the dispute is ue 
between 3 and 3:25. Mr. Hanbury will be called upon to decide whether . 
latter percentage is or is not a fair one to apply to, milk all the year pe "4 
for again it is admitted that in winter it is not at all too high. If adopt 
and enforced in summer it would cause many dairymen to obtain an wear 
breed of cow. One little ambiguity, howe\er, should be cleared up. fal 
result of analysis at present only raises a presumption that milk has bese é 
terated. Whatever the standard adopted, it would be better .to const gi 
deticiency of butter fat as final proof. The other way could only lead tq row 
and complication. 
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OW and again one 

of our members 
would try his hand 
at a written de- 
scription of any 
fishing jaunt that had novelty 
or interest to recommend it, 
and one of the best, I think, 
was the following, that a mem- 
ber read one night, on some 
rather unusual experiences with 
bass : 

‘«« A thunderous day threat- 
ening the operations of the 
haymakers, with scarcely a 
breath stirring, but the air 
alive with the hum of mul- 
titudinous winged insects, in- 
visible in the luminous haze 
overhead. Slender - bodied, 
steely - blue dragon-flies were 
darting overa weed-grown pond. 
A peewit went this way and: that 
above us, complaining of our 
intrusion and warning its 
young ones to lie close among 
the heather and bracken till 
we had gone by. Doubtlesswe 7. Valentine and Sons, Ltd. 
passed quite near them, but saw 
no sign of them, even as we might pass within a few yards a 
hundred times and never see them. Somewhere up in the haze 
the skylarks were making melody ; a yellowhammer, perched on 
the top of a furze bush near by, kept repeating its short melan- 
choly song; the murmur of turtle-doves far off in the woods 
came as a constant accompaniment, a sound more soothing than 
silence itself; the sea came up with a hollow murmur and fell 
in surge on the level beach; not a wave broke its mirror-like 
surface; Jover the fir trees the gulls were going to and fro, 
hawking flies as their manner is on these thundery days when the 
world seems full of flies. And the sum total of this description 
means, from the angler’s point of view, that it was as hopeless a 
day for fishing as you can conceive. ‘There is fishing, however, 
and fishing. I am not by way of maintaining that there is any 
kind of fishing in a lake or river for which such a charming day 
as this would not be everything that is most abominable, but the 
fishing on which we were intent this glorious, if rather oppressive 
day of midsummer, was not the fishing in a lake or river, but in 
the salt sea, there where it broke on the shelving shore of sand. 
It is fishing but little practised, yet often singularly successful—- 
fishing for bass from the shore with a spinning minnow. When 
one says from the shore, that is using a phrase that should be 
explained. It does not do to stand at the waves’ verge like 
Canute and cast out over the breakers. Bolder measures are 
required than that. One must go, careless of a wetting, or else 
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equipped with the highest trouser waders, into the sea, wading as 
deep as one can keep one’s footing. In this way only can one 
reach out to the bass that come rolling in along the shore in 
shallow water on those hot summer days. It needs not to say 
that the fish are not always there. Like other fishes, especially 
fishes that go in shoals, they are great wanderers, but once they 
have come into a bay or estuary there they are likely to remain 
a while, so long as the weather continues warm. You are likely, 
too, to know of their coming, for the fishing people of every 
village on the seacoast are on the alert for them, but few know 
or few practise this method of catching them, virtually from the 
shore. The common plan is to go out in boats, to troll the 
spinning bait to and fro, and to sit with what patience you may 
command, and in mortal fear of mal de mer, in the boat’s stern. 
There is none of the pleasant exercise and interest of throwing. 
But in this ‘other way,’ there is the fun of throwing, there is 
the fun of wading, most agreeable in warm weather, when only 
the bass are likely to be inshore, and, moreover, and not least 
important, it is the way in which you will -get the biggest fish. 
Sometimes you will have sport with them while the boats outside 
are having none, but asa rule the fortune will be that you may 
catch them perhaps no more and.no less quickly than they, but 
that for every two pounds of fish they may be catching you will 
be catching three. This is about the relative common proportion, 
and it is satisfactory enough to make the fishing from the shore 
very well worth while. 

‘But it is sport that has 
its limits, its strict limits, in 
point of time. For an hour and 
a-half, say, just three-quarters 
of an hour before the highest 
tide, and again for three-quar- 
ters after it has turned, the 
fish may be there rolling and 
lopping about in the green 
billows. But after that hour 
they go farther from shore, nor 
will they return again until 
within three-quarters of an hour 
of the next high tide. The 
higher the tide, as it would 
seem, the longer they will stay, 
for you may find them inshore 
longer at the time of the spring 
tides than at the neap. — In 
these latter days is it not some- 
thing if any humble follower of 
Walton can show a new branch 
of his cult to any of the elect ? 
Yet few of the elect seem to 
know it. So much the more 
blessed those who do.”’ 

** What I may call, if you 
will permit me, the hazy part of 
your description—the descrip- 
tion of the thunderous day at 
the beginning — is _ indeed 
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the Professor, when the reader had finished. ‘The angler 
ought always to be a lover and a student of the moods of 


Nature. It is that which makes angling so appropriately the 


pastime of the contemplative man; it is that which makes 
so much of the charm of Sir Edward Grey’s _ recent 
book on the art. But as for the bass fishing itself, it 
reminds me of the manner in which our gcod vice-president, 
Colonel Burscough, used to catch the sea trout in the Shetland 


yvoes.” 


‘* There was not much time for contemplation there, leg,” 


said the Colonel, thus appealed to, ‘up to one’s arm-pits in a 
swift-going tideway. But what sport we had, and what fine fish 


we caught, and how game the sea trout caught in the sea can be! 
I am sure they fight gamer than when we catch them in the 
fresh water.” 

‘Was that minnow or fly?” young Burscough asked, for 
he had not made one of the Shetland party. 

** Minnow—minnow,” said the Colonel. . “It is a singular 
thing that in the tideway the fish only seemed to take the 
minnow. I suppose it was not strictly speaking in the voes that 
we caught them like that. In the voes, especially at the mouths 
of the rivers, we used to catch them with fly; but how blamed 
capricious they were, eh, Fleg ?” 

‘* Marvellously so,” the Professor agreed; ‘ feeding greedily 
for an hour or so, and then for an hour, or a day perhaps, not 
moving, and quite independently of any rise of fly such as often 
explains the caprice of river fish. Ah! what a thousand pities 
that salmon will not rise to the fly in salt water.” 


THE PAST .. . | 
SHOOTING SEASON. 





YEAR ago I gave an account of the 1899-1900 season in COUNTRY 
irk, and as the past season has been more interesting in every 
way, perhaps a résamé and a compar.son will be interesting. It is 
usual in articles of this kind to start off with the red deer and to 
deplore the growing smallness of antlers, which, theoretically, are 
not worth going for, and yet, in practice, cost about 440 each, 

taking the bad with the good, and are far more highly prized by sportsmen than 
the noblest head that ever brushed the branches of a Southern park. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, at the Fly-fishers’ Club, drew a pretty picture of fishing, and 
enhanced its value as sport by attributing to it the un‘que position of the only 
one in which money could not com nand success. Be that as it may, I never 
knew an angler yet who, having a biz bank balance and a determination to 
spend it, could not citch silmon. I would not go so far as that about the trout 
in the chalk streams, where the dry fly and fastidious fish do require a 
certain amoun: of art to bring them together. Whether that art is greater or 
less than that required for keeping three guns well employed, with a fair 
pr portion of the welcome thuds upon the sod behind the shooter, I am_ not 
prepared to say ; bit what I do know is that many a man has spent much money on 
his moor and has even then failed to secure grouse except by proxy. As to 
deer, there have been sportsmen whose experience in the forests has been 
unique, on-the principle that lookers-on see most of the game. The stalker whose 
business it is to bring his ‘“‘ gentleman” into position for a shot, and to place 
the rifle in his lanis when he is there, has, before now, had to go one step 
further and keep up his employer’s reputation. by taking the shot also. The 
salmon, out of perversity, will sometimes hook itself, but I never knew a stag to 
shoot itself in order to oblige a bad-shooting Saxon; so that I cannot altogether 
agr-e with Sir Courtenay Boyle that shooting is only a matter of money. This 
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official fisherman went further than this, 
and declared that the size of the deer 
was only a question of feedins 
and the latter only a matter of 
money. Salmon-fishing is the care 
uf the Board of Trade, of which 
Sir Courtenay is such a distinguished 
ornament, and the deer do not come 
within his official range; if they did, 
pernaps there would at once crop 
up as many ‘‘difficulties” as the 
salmon question brings with it. The 
Scots lairds are doing what they 
can, by attempted crosses of blood, 
and by feeding in the winter, to 
improve the quality of their deer ; 
but at present there has been no 
marked success. The greatest deer 
are by sportsmen called park deer, 
especially if they exhibit any number 
of tines beyond the imperial fourteen 
points. I am afraid, therefore, tat 
even the wish to introduce fresh 
blood may be checked by this fe:ling 
of preference for the most characteristic 
Scotch heads. If it is it will bea 
great pity, because at the present 
time men of the highest sporting 
spirit prefer to go after big game 
in Africa and for wild sheep in Asia 
to paying £40 a stag for forest 
rights which are letting worse and 
worse every year, 

The Scots lairds have a diffi- 
cult task before them to improve their deer without giving the idea 
of semi-domestication, which, if it did get about, would snuff out the 
fashion for stalking deer in Scotland very quickly. Better feeding is 
not merely a question of money, as Sir Courtenay Boyle seems to think. 
It is aquestion of land, and Scotch sentiment would hardly permit a wholesale 
conversion of the best grazings into deer ground. Crofts are sacred to that 
sentiment, and where there are good grazings there are sure to be crofts. It 
seems to meas hopzless to try to turn a black-laced sheep into a Lincoln ram as to 
grow Highland deer to proportions such as are common enough in the Carpathians 
and the Caucasus. Neither crossing nor feeding alone will do it, and the 
two together have not, at present proved successful. The wapiti cross, 
which was no sooner found to be possible, past the first generation, than 
it was condemned, is not likely to convert the Scotch deer into a race 
of monegrels, 

The demand for grouse moors increises every year, although that for deer 
forests does not. The past season in Scotland has rewarded shooters, for it 
was one of the best on record. A great grouse year in the sense that 1872 was 
a great one it was not, for grouse were never known to Le more plentiful both 
in England and Scotland than in that year, The 1900 year was not a great one 
in England, and although perhaps more grouse were killed in Scotland than in 
any year before, it would be wrong to assume that there is consequently any 
alvarce in grouse preservation, or that the moo:s are capable of producing 
more birds per acre now than they were then. What has changed is the 
method of shooting them. 

In 1872 the grouse that were not killed over dogs were not killed 
at all in Scotland. This was different in England, where they were then 
already making driving records, some of which have never yet been Leaten, 
but in Scotland there was no second grouse-shooting season as there is now. 
What grouse escaped the guns in August escaped altogether, speaking generally, 
and if they weie too many diseise followed, just as it did, in fact, follow in 
the autumn of 1873. In that vear and in the following spring it was worse 
and more general than any attack has ever since been, and although in Scotland 
it is often said that this was because of the number of birds left in 1872, 
an‘l the opinion is ventured that it will never happen again now that they know 
how to drive after dogging their moors, yet this does not seem an adequate 
reason. It should be remembered that they killed just as many birds in English 
driving that vear as they liked to kill; more, in fact, than have ever been killed 
upon some of the moors since. Nevertheless, diseise followed there just as 
badly as it did in the undriven Scotch moors. 

In 1900 there were a good number of Scotch shootings where the 
bag exceeded 100 brace in the day, but most of these were made by 
several parties working separately, although a few were obtained by two 
guns only. Of course, there was no bag made over dogs that compared 
with the 1872 Perthshire bag of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who in 
the day bagged 440 birds to his own gun. This is a feat that was once 
only slightiy exceeded, and does not seem ever likely to be approached 
again. Some of those that came nearest to it in 1900 were Mr. J. Sergeant 
Cram and another gun on Dunieath, 103 brace ; and near by two other guns— 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Henry Bentinck—were said to hive killed over 
150 brace in the day. Mr. C. E, Lambert at Glenisla got 100} brace to hs 
party, and at Auchnafree, in Perthshire, on August 14th, a party bagged 
111 brace. Sir James Bell’s party at Ardoch got 124 brace; Mr. Blanch 
at Fetteresso 1415 brace; and Mr. H. H. Bolton at Rovie 120 brace, Mr. 
Vernon Watney and a party at Tressady, in Sutherlandshire, obtained 189 brace 
to four guns ; the Marquess of Tweeddale out on the Lammermuirs got 212 brace’s 
and the largest bag over dogs was made by a party of six guns on Mr. William 
Younger’s shooting of Dalnaspidal, in Perthshire, when 226 br.ce were o}tained: 
Mr. Clarence MacKay and a party at Dunachton got 150 brace; Mr. J. B. Warwick, 
over his field-trial dogsat Invereshie, 106 brace ; Messrs. Robert and Frank Her- 
greaves 1374 brace on the grouse ground of Gaick Deer Forest ; Mr. Charles B. 0. 
Clarke at Dalwhinnie got 103 brace; Mr. J. A. Jamieson and party at Dalnamel, 
111} brace ; Mr. Athol Hay at Kinloch, 143 brace; Mr. W. Shaw Adumsons 
patty oa his moors in Forfarshire, 160 brace; Mr. J. B. Gow’s parly on 
Phesdo Moors, in Kincardineshire, 1544 brace; Mr. Williamson at Glenogil 
Forfarshire, 147 brace; Captain Kidson at Glenmarkiz, in the same county; 
144 brace. That is not, perhaps, by very many, all the places that scored over 
100 brace in the 1900 great Scotch season, but there are twenty of them, which 
serve to mark its character, and by which it will be happily remember 
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or many ycars to come. It will be remembered also as a season in which a 
large proportion of the guns used have Leen single triggers, and in which also 
two new and successfui powders claimed attention, viz., Mullerite and a new sort 
of Coopal. However, sportsmen are very conservative, and it is very difficult to 
induce those who have been well served for years hy old and trusted friends to 
try any-other. Vor this reason Schultze, Amberite, and E.C. powders are in 
sreater demand than ever, and Kynoch’s powder has been steadily gaining the 
confidence of shooters, while there are many who swe:r by Pallistite, and will 
have no other, 

It seems natural to suppose that when a new powder comes out, and 
is taken up by shooters, the demand for one or more of the old ones falls 
of, Curiously that is not the case, according to what the powder-makers 
tellme,and [ can only suppose that game preservation (in the direction of pheasants 
and wild ducks) is growing every year. It must be so, because we have now had 
no less than three years bad for partridges, although this past 1900-1901 season 
would be betier descrived as partial than as really bad. It is curious again to 
hear how much damage the war in South Africa has done to the gun 
trade, and yet, on the other hand, to hear of increased sales of sporting 
powders. 

When we come to the second grouse season —the driving —we find Scotland 
breaking its own record, whereas England is a long way off its best, Lut even 
then is in advance of Scotland at its best, for a day’s or a week’s driving. The 
best of these bags in Scotland for the day, and also for four days, was made at 
Moy Hall Moors by the Mackintosh. The record stinds thus: August 28th, ten 
guns, 807 brace: August 29th, eight guns, 6064 brace; August 30th, seven guns 
(half a dav), 1485 brace ; August 31st, eight guns (driven home by wind and 
ran), 108 brace. This represents tne work done on a moor kept exclusively for 
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driving, and giving either eight or twelve days’ sport in the year, whereas results 
totalling for the season higher are obtained on moors where the first half of 
the bag is killed over dogs. For instance, although I do not know the exact 
bag for this season, Sir John Gladstone 
generally sets about 4,000 brace of grouse 
m the season, half over dozs; and he was 
not much under the above great bag when 
t came to driving, for on the Glendye 
Moors, in five days, his party was credited 
with 1,300 brace. But, good as these 
records sound, there is nothing to compare 
with a month’s shooting at Delnadamph, 
in Aberdeenshire, in 1872, when 6,558 grouse 
Were killed over dogs. Where it) would 
have been possible to. kill 3,279 brace of 
blouse over doss in 1900 I do not know. 
But perhaps it may be urged that the 
Comparison is not a fair one, because grouse 
are now wilder and do not lie to dogs 
for four weeks in Aberdeenshire, and that 
s tue enough. Yet it is not a fair com- 
Parison either to add the grouse-driving bags 
10 those got over dogs and then to compare 
with previous seasons. That is, if the com- 
parison is to inform us of the state of 
Preservation, neither plan is exactly cor- 
tect, and loth can be made very mis- 
leading ; as indeed are almost all statistics about 
shootings unless all the circumstances are taken 
lo consideration and most carefully weighed. 
And every grouse shooter is not capable of 
doing this; hence much disappointment and 
grumbling, 

I intended to have glanced at the English 
Welsh grouse shooting and at the 
Pattridges in this column, but I am warned 
that Space is run out. I hope, however, to do 
80 00 a future occasion. 
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FUMPING IN TASMANIA. 


. 
"TINTING follows the flag. Wherever the Union 
Jack flies, there some form of our national sport will 
be found. Young Englishmen, colonial born or 
from the old country, will ride to hounds, and in 
consequence they need hunters. Very good ones 
they breed too, and wonderful fencers. ‘These colonial hunters 
have to be fit for the post and rail-, and wire fences in the colonies 
are not to be trifled with. There is no chancing these obstacles 
without a certain fall as a penalty. Thus the colonial hunter, 
like Mr. Gibson’s Iddo in our photograph, learns to take his 
fences bold and clean like a Leicestershire horse. Certainly 
being accustomed to such horses produces a considerable con- 
tempt for fences on the part of the rider. Some years ago the 
present writer took a colonial friend into Leicestershire. On the 
first day with the Quorn hounds ran from Tilton Wood to the 
Coplow, and thence on to Scraptoft. My friend went among the 
first division all the way. When we met at the close of the run 
I asked him what he thought of English fences. ‘* Well, | saw 
nothing very terrifying, but my legs 
are full of thorns and all over bruises,”’ 
was the reply. ‘ Now with us it is 
all clean fencing, timber or wire.’’ It 
is no exaggeration to say that every 
colonial hunter has to learn to jump 
wire, and experience proves that it 
can be done. All the Australian- 
bred hunters I have ridden have been 
extraordinarily bold and clever horses, 
and I should imagine that accidents 
were no more frequent with them 
than withus. As for the wire-jumping, 
which looks wonderful, it is not difficult 
to make an English horse jump a 
clean wire fence. I feel sure that 
what a colonial horse could do our 
English-bred horses would not fail in, 
and at the beginning of this season 
I taught a young four year old to 
jump plain wire. There was no great 
difficulty in doing it. The horse was 
driven with long reins over a wire 
fence a few times. The wire was 
wound up tight so that he should 
not get entangled. In about ten days 
he could be ridden over any wire 
fence that was open and plain. 

The horse in the photographs 
was bred in .New South Wales, has 
been hunted for several seasons and 
won several prizes, and is, as anyone 
can see, a capital hunter type. I have ridden Americans, 
Argentines, Arabs, and Walers, but the last-named 1 like 
the best. As an all-round horse the Australian of to-day 
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is not to be beaten in any country. 
I believe Tasmanian hunting is with 
harriers varied by the drag, but there 
are few fences in a day’s hunting less 
uncompromising than those which the 
photographs depict. Small wonder 
if our colonial cousins sometimes show 
us the way when they come over here. 





—— 
| ROMANYT’S . . 
| REMINISCENCES. 


i —_— 


UKING rather more than three 
months of the year, when deciduous 
trees are leafless, heath lands bleak 
and tawny, village greens and com- 
mons converted into muddy margins 
of duck ponds and rain pools, and 

the only signs that Nature will reclothe herself 
with verdure are those inconspicuous ones which 
the farm hand and field naturalist note, but the 
casual wayfarer through country scenes fails to 
observe, a certain Romany wanderer, whose fame 
aS a priengro, or horse-dealer, extends beyond 
the borders of Eastern England, usually allows 
his travelling van to remain stationary on a 
piece of sheltered waste land on the outskirts 
o! an ancient East Anglian town. Forty years ago, when comfortably furnished 
vans were rarer possessions of the English gipsies than they are to-day, 
this swarthy rover, when he settled down in winter quarters, would have built 
himself a kraal-shaped tent of blankets and bent ash wands, which he would 
have used as a kind of ante-room to a two-wheeled hooded cart; but now he 
recognises the folly of inviting the interference of those local authorities to whom 
the somewhat primitive methods of the old-time Romany do not commend 
themselves. Indeed, the Romany in question, in consequence of his com- 
paratively lengthy stay in the neighbourhood, narrowly escapes becoming a 
ratepayer—-which would be an unheard-of thing in the case of a gipsy—but an 
instinct which seems peculiar to his race leads him to select a debateable tract— 
a sort of No Man’s Land—for his camping ground. Secure in the knowledge 
that he has thus rendered himself unassailable by the borough officials, he lights 
his camp fire in sight of the policeman and, seated on his van steps, complacently 
gazes into the face of the inspector of nuisances. 

The average gipsy is usually rather suspicious of the approaches of those 
who are outside the Romany pale, and the inquisitive gorg7o seldom becomes 
intimately acquainted with him. True, in his commercial dealings—for instance, 
when he wishes to dispose of a ‘* doctored ” horse—he poses as the embodiment 
of openness and candour; but try and get him to speak of himself, of his 
history, thoughts, and feelings, and he will either draw upon his vivid 
imagination or set up a barrier of impenetrable reserve. This, however, is not 
the case with all of his kind, and the gipsy with whom I am now concerned is 
one of the exceptions. For during his winter tenancy of the suburban 
waste-land he makes many acquaintances, some of whom he admits into his 
confidence. Of late it has been what I look upon as my good fortune to 
share some of this confidence, and it must not be taken as evidence of a 
misplaced trust that I now set down something of what the gipsy told me. For 
he was aware of the purpose for which I intended the notes I took during our 
chats together in his cosy van, and he assures me that there is nothing in what 
I have written that he minds anyone knowing. As nearly as possible I set 
down his statements in his own words. 

**Like myself,” he said, ‘‘ my father was a horse dealer ; but he travciled 
about more than I do, for he sometimes went into the West of England, where 
he had some relations among the Lees; and now and again he would go into 
Scotland, where there used to be, and is now, for all I know, a very old gipsy 
family with whom he had dealings. Ile was a very fine built man—he stood 
nearly six feet high. He could ‘throw’ any man among his own people, and 
I doubt whether there was a wrestler in England who could have downed him 
when he was at his best. Nor was there a horse he couldn’t ride after he had 
once seen what sort of horse it was; and at the fairs and on Norwich 
Castle Hill the dealers often got him to show off horses that nobody else would 
mount. I remember—and it’s one of the first things I can remember—seeinz 
him ride, for a wager, three times round the Castle Hill on a horse which had 
killed one man and nearly killed another. He lived to be over seventy, and 
only took to his bed the day before he died. At seventy he was as tall and 
straight and almost as strong a man as he was at five-and-thirty. Ie died one 
summer night in a tent on Rushmere Heath, near Ipswich, and there were 
nearly forty Romanies at his funeral. 

**T myself was born on a bit of a green by the roadside somewhere between 
Woodbridge and Wickham Market; but my father took no particular heed of 
the parish he and my mother were in at the time, so I can’t say exactly where 
was my birthplace. My mother I don’t remember much about, except that I 
once saw her dance at a gipsy gathering on Stuston Common, where a lot of our 
people met to have a bit of a frolic over the release of a Cooper whom the 
assize judge had found not guilty of horse stealing. My mother was a Stanley, 
and I have heard my father say that he always got her to read the stars when he 
was thinking about making a big deal, and she never once read them wrong. 
She was a rare dancer, too, was my mother, and when our people gave a gipsy 
ball —-as they used sometimes to make a little money —she was what the 
house dwellers call a gipsy queen, and the voung squires who came to the ball 
were glad to dance with her. I remember peeping out of my fa’her’s van when 
I ought to have been asleep, and seeing about thirty couples dancing on the 
common, and quite a hundred people from Diss and the villages around standing 
about looking on. There were four big fires blazing at the corners of the piece 
of level green where the dancing was going on, and lamps were hung up outside 
the vans to light the dancers. The girls all wore black dresses and red and 
blue ribbons, but the men—the Romanies—were dressed in the clothes they 
wore when they went to a big market or horse fair They only wore black 
when they had a ball in a hall or a big tent. 
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‘* There was one old woman at the place that night who couldn’t be kept 
from dancing, though she was nearly seventy years old. She was, I think, a 
Boswell (Bosvile), and she could ‘rokker Romany,’ as we call it, better than 
any gipsy I ever met. When I was getting on for being pretty nigh twenty 
years old she was still alive, and one night, when we were travelling through 
Essex, we had our place ona heath with her people. While we were sitting 
over the fire that night, and I was nearly asleep, someone came up behind me 
and said something I couldn’t understand. I looked round and saw it was old 
Mrs. Boswell. She spoke again to me ; but I could make nothing of what she 
said ; so she got right angry, and said my people might as well give up travelling 
and turn house dwellers if they couldn’t teach their children to talk like e 
’Gyptian. Since then I’ve learnt the meaning of a lot of the words she used; 
but we don’t use them much now, and soon, I reckon, they'll be forgotten, 
But some of the Greys found them handy not so very long ago, and, if you like, 
I'll tell you how that was. At that time there were a lot of Greek gipsies in 
England. They’d left their own country and sailed for America ; but when 
they reached America they weren’t allowed to land because they had no money ; 
so they came back across the sea to Liverpool. From Liverpool several of 
them started to travel across England ; and just outside Leeds their place was in 
a meadow where some of the Greys had their vans. Gus Grey, who told me 
about them, tried to talk to them; but they couldn’t speak English and of 
course he couldn’t speak Greek, so for a long time they couldn’t make each 
other understand. But at last Gus tried them with some of the Romany words, 
and they knew directly what he was talking about and answered him in the 
same way. That was a rum go, wasn’t it? My father used Romany words 
when he was horse dealing so that the house dwellers, or ‘ gorgers,’ as he called 
them, shouldn’t know what he and the other gipsies were saying. Qld Mrs. 
Grey, Gus’s mother, can talk Romany better than anyone I know now. 

‘*Ves, the fatrin is used sometimes, but not often, by the gipsies, 50 
that they can trace one another along the roads. Generally, if one of our people 
is following, us we leave a clod of turf from the bank at the beginning of the road 
we go along when we come to cross-ways. Some of our people push a split 
stick in the ground, with a cross piece pointing the way they are going ; others 
make a little heap of stones by the roadside. It isn’t often we have to make 
patvins nowadays, for we know the roads, and it isn’t often we change out 
minds about the way we’ll go without letting each other know. But I once 
heard of a woman losing her people for three days because some boys kicked a 
patrin out of one road into another, 

‘‘Why do we gipsies so seldom give up travelling and become house 
dwellers? Why, because we’re born to a travelling life and can’t settle down 
to no other. I don’t think I ever met a real gipsy who wanted to become 4 
house dweller—not a gipsy man any way—though I’ve known one who owned 
some houses that other people lived in. It will be cruel hard for a lot of us if 
the law forces us to give up travelling ; but I don’t think that will be done in 
my time, nor for many years to come. You see, we like to be our own 
masters ; and if we took to a different sort of life most of us couldn’t be that 
We like to be able to go where we like, siay where we like, and do what we 
like, and so long as we don’t break the laws—and gipsies don’t often do that 
nowadays—why should anyone interfere with us? Yes, we have to put up with 
rough living sometimes in winter; but our people don’t travel so much 10 
winter as they used to do, and o/ten we pay something a week for standing 100m 
for our vans rather than have trouble with the police. No, the real gipsies— 





; ynless 
there aren’t many of them now-—won’t settle down as house dwellers unless | 


van living is made unlawful ; it’s only tho-e whose fathers and mothers mame 
house dwellers who sometimes give up travelling. A real gipsy can’t breathe 
well inside brick walls, and if he had to live in big towns—well, he couldnt; 
he’d die. Real Romanies don’t hurt anyone or rob anyone nowad.ys, and all 
they want is to be let alone.” 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING ROSES : 

HIE Rose is associated in many minds with the summer only, but 
‘| jrequently its most beautiful season is when the Asters toss @ pein 
the September winds, and the Colchicums make colonies of es" 
colouring in woodland and border. As the time for planting Roses ‘al 
almost passed. we shall refer to a few varieties that were very beaulll 
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last autumn, so that they may be 
for an effect a few months hence. 
been a dreary season. There were no La France Roses or the tender-coloured 
Marie Van Houtte. The Rose-growers of that day cherished Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, which even now enjoys popularity, and they also had Gloire de 
Dijon, Safrano, Mme. Falcot, Souvenir d’un Ami, Cramoisi Supérieure, 
Sanguinea, Armosa, Common Blush China, and others; but (. Nabonnand, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroline Testout, Enchantress, and Marie Van 
Houtte were as yet unborn. Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Chinese races are the best 
for autumn flowers; but as the collection is becoming so big it may be worth 
while noting a few of the most useful. 


purchased at once, if so desired, 
OctoLer fifty years ago must have 


THE Hysrip TEAs. 


In addition to the splendid La France race, consisting of the daintily- 
coloured Augustine Guinoisseau, the almost red La France known as Duchess of 
Albany, Caroline Testout, which is not strict'y of the La France tribe, and 
Mrs. J. W. Grant, we have Camoens, which blooms from summer to autumn, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, a Rose of beautiful colouring, the brilliant Gruss an 
Teplitz, a variety of strong crimson colour and powerful fragrance, Papa 
Gontier, the creamy white Mme. Pernet Ducher, and its near relation, Gustave 
Regis, with handsome buds, Viscountess Folkestone, Grace Darling, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, the delicately-tinted Souvenir du President Carnot, and Killarney, 
a Kose of great charm, with long shapely buds; it is very beautiful in the 
cool October days. Then there is the fragrant semi-double Princess Bonnie, 
which blooms profusely, and its still more single relative, Ma Tulipe, which will 
probably become a valuable decorative Rose. Captain Christy and Marquise 
Litta are both so popular that it is scarcely necessary to refer to them here, 
except. to remind readers of two useful late-flowering kinds. Bessie Brown 
is magnificent, but it has two bad faults—its flowers are quickly injured by 
thrip or rain, and it droops its head. White Lady is preferable, this having 
flowers from June to autumn. One is often a-ked what are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Hybrid Teas and the pure Teas. Tne former are generally 
more erect in habit, with stouter growths, This it is that makes them so valuable 
for pots. 





THE TEA-SCENTED VARIETIES. 

G. Nabonnand is the most beautiful late- looming Rose we possess. There 
is a kind that, trom its growth, must le a good seedling of it, and named 
Mme, C. P. Strassheim; this will probably be a most useful variety. Its 
flowers are sulphur yellow, changing to buff in autumn. Then, who can resist 
the subtle charms of Yvonne Gravier, every daintilv-coloured petal moved by the 
faintest breeze 2? Marie Van Houtte and Enchantress have been already alluded 
to, A well-known rosarian writes: ‘‘If I had srace, I would plant these two in 
hundreds, so beautiful and vigorous are they in blossom and growth.” Mme. 
Host and Anna Olivier are unsurpassed in their respective colours, and thev are 
of vigorous growth that must always place them in the front rank. A good rich- 
coloured Tea is Francis Dubrieul, its per‘ectly-formed buds beiny useful, provid- 
ing one with a bright-coloured flower for the dress at any time. Comtesse Festetics 
Hamilton and General Schablikine are now, fortunately, becoming well known. 
Marie d’O:leans, best of the rose-coloured Teas and as sturdy as Homere, 
Princesse de Sagan, intensely brilliant, and Souvenir de J. B. Guillot, with 
orange and deep rosy crimson flowers, make a blaze of colour when 
planted in groups. Roses with rich orange and apricot colours are 
always in demand, and .Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Mme. Charles, 
Mme, Falcot, Prince Theodore Galitzine, Goldquelle, and the new Mme, 
Ravary and Souvenir de William Rorinson, are very useful. All these are worth 
planting in quantity. If bold groups of the colours are wanted, the climbing and 
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semi-climbing kinds may be planted, allowng 2ft. to 3ft. between the plints, 
wt retaining 2/t or so of the annual growths at pruning-time. Of course such 
Varieties as the well-known W. A. Richardson are invaluable, as also are Mme, 
Pierre Cochet, Billiard and Barre, Mme. Chauvry, and Mme. Moreau. We have 
seen W. A. Richardson trained upon a half-circular 5ft. high wire screen, the 
browths Spread out and producing flowers abundantly. One would find this plan 
wefulin the case of many of the vigorous Teas and Noisettes. They comprise 
*° many fine colours that it is a pity not to possess them, and yet one seldom has 
Wall space available. Half-circulir trellises or recesses arranged in this way, 
_ half-circle being planted with one or two of these semi-climbing specimens 
‘ on front filled up with a corresponding colour of a more lowly growth, 
Ould produce a pleasing feature. Acovering of dry bracken would be all that 
Was needed as a winter protection, save moulding up the |ase with earth, 
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RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS AT ASHRIDGE, 
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Maman Cochet and its white sport must not be forgotten, nor would a Rose garden 
be complete wi hout Mme. Lambard, Tue autum tints are rich orange salmon. 
Autumn-flowering Roses are, as we have before pointed out, becoming so plentiful 
that severe curtailing is needful. 
THE HysriD PERPETUAL CLAss 

is under a cloud, and certainly only a few can be considered good auumnals, 
but we cannot yet dispense with their sp!endid flowers, frequently of strong and 
delicious fragrance. The best last autumn were Mrs. John Laing, a large bed of 
it being on October 23rd a picture of colour ; Marquise de Castellane, a 
beautiful Rose, worthy of more extensive cultivation, Ella Gordon (a richer- 
coloured Mme. Victor Verdier and more vigorous, and a Rose everyone should 
possess), Louis Van Houtte, splendid in colour and fragrance—would it only 


‘grow a litt’e better—and Mrs. Sharman Crawford, unfortuna‘ely a variety sadly 


given to mildew in autumn. The whole of the Victor Verdier race are very !ree 
in autumn, the most useful being the type, also Pride of Waltham, Mme. Eugenie 
Verdier, Madame Bois, a charming silvery rose-coloured kind, and Comtesse 
d’Oxford. Unfortunately all are scentless. A fine autumn variety is Ulrich 
Brunner, and the following give blooms of good quality more or less abundantly : 
Comte Raimbaud, Victor Hugo, Mme. Joseph Bonnaire, showy and massive, 
Xavier Oiibo, Star of Waltham, Alfred Colomb, Mzerie Baumann, Marchioness 
of Lorne, La Duchesse de Morny, Mme. Victor Verdier, Empress, H. Schultheis, 
A. K. Williams, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Albany, a brilliant crimson Rose, 
and Mrs. George Dickson. 
THE NOISETTE PERPETUALS 
ave valuable late-flowering kinds, and, be nz generally whi e, they are very useful 
for cutting. Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, Bironne de Maynard, Boule de Neige, 
and Coquette de Blanches, are all good. The almost ever-flowerinz 
CHINA RosEs 
need no praise. They should be planted in groups or masses to obtain the best 
effect from their rather thin flowers, but even single plints of kinds hke Queen 
Mab, Duke of York, Mme. E. Resal, and Laurette Messimy are a source of 
much pleasure. Fabvier is a good scarlet crimson, throwing up is flowers weil 
above the foliage, although not quite so brilliant or double as Cramoisi Supérieure. 
Ilow pretty, too, is the Stanweil"Verpetual. Why cannot our hy bridists give’ us 
something new in this line, instead of increasing the already overvurdened 
collection of Hybrid Tea or Tea-scented ? We hope these remarks about Roses, 
especially for autumn growing, will direct attention to varieties of exquisite 
beauty for many months in the year. 
RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS AT ASHRIDGE, 

The illustration of th: beautiful Rhododendrons and Azaleas at Ashridge 
needs little comment. One may imagine the beauty of such a scene as this 
when the shrubs are burdened with blossoms and the various colours reflected 
in the water. It is a picture of stirtling colours, the brilliant hues of the hardy 
Azaleas vieing with those of the leafy Rhododendrons, and the whole set in a 
framework of wood and garden. This Rhododendron and Azalea walk is one 
of the most picturesque features at Ashridge, and a day spent in this noble place 
in the early summer when these shrubs are in flower is not easily forgotten. 

A Note ABouT SWEET PEAs. 

It willinterest our readers to know what Mr. Eckford, of Wem, the famous 
Sweet Pe. grower and raiser, recommends as promoting the best flowers over the 
longest possible period to obtain them, Ina little treatise we have just received, 
he savs, after treating of sowing in January in po's under glass: ‘* Sowing in 
the open ground may be begun any time after the middle of February, 
according to the season and locality, and may be performed with resuitant 
success up to the end of April. A good method is to sow the separate varieties 
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in c'umps, placing about eighteen seeds in a ring 2ft. across ; as the seedlings grow 
they should be well staked, when they will make graceful pyramids of growth 
and brizht and fragrant blossoms. When a long row or edge is required sow 
the seeds in a single line, placing them two or three inches apart thus: 
; , ; . Some sow the seeds in double rows thus: . *. °. ‘+ *- 
This, however, is not the best plan. When taki g out a trench for Sweet Peas 
make it at least 4in. deep, and then cover the seed with about 2in. of soil ; leave 
the remainder of the soil on either side of thie trench to be drawn towards the 
young plants when they are well up. This method affords wonderful assistance 
to the seedlings when a drought sets in, as the roots are low down and well 
protected from the sun, and so do not feel the heat and changes of the summer 
nearly so much as they otherwise would. It is always wise to red lead the seeds 
at the time of sowing, to prevent birds or mice taking them away. An easy 
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way to coat the seeds is to place them ina pai or other vessel and sprinkle with 

water sufficient to thoroughly damp every seed (not to soak them). Pour off 

superfluous water, and then sprinkle the seeds with red lead,.a little at a time, 

stirring them round the while with a stick until each seed is coated and free. 
‘** AUTUMN SOWING. 

*« Sweet Peas are perfectly hardy. Autumn sowing is natural, and is therefore 
the best, but it is not to be recommended unless the plants can be protected 
from slugs and sparrows through the winter, This is not, however, very 
difficult to accomplish, as regular and frequent dustings with soot and lime will 
make the plants distasteful to these pests. This dusting, of cour-e, applies to 
plants in the spring also. Autuwnn-sown Sweet I’eas certainly flower much 
carlier than those sown in the spring, ani make a wonderfully vigorous growth ; 
but it is hardly advisable to allow the autumn sowing to take the place of our 
spring sowing. A first sowing may be made in October or November, but the 
larger sowing should be made as advised in the spring. Follow the same 
method of deep planting in the autumn as recommended for spring. 

‘* Providing support for the growing plants is an important matter, and should 
be done if possible with good hazel boughs, al:hough birch is a good substitute ; 
small twigs should be given as soon as the plants are well through the ground, as 
these will afford shelter and help the planis up on to the larzer stakes. All 
those varieties of Sweet Peas included under the orange section in my catalogue 
should, if possible, be grown where they will receive partial shade during the 
hottest part of the day, as their brilliant hues fade when exposed to the bright 
hot sunshine. Before the hot weather sets in Sweet Peas should i e given a thick 
mulch ; this may consist of any long litter at hand, grass, orstraw. The next best 
thing to mulchin: is to keep the Dutch hoe going continualiy, as good surface culti- 
vation assists materially in preventing the plants from suffering threugh drought. 

‘© When water is given, let the roots be thoroughly saturated. Evening is the 
best time to apply water, and it should be given twice weekly in the form of 
liquid manure. Spray the plants during the evening of warm days with clean 
soft water, or spring water that has Leen exposed to the air and sun.” 
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ACACIA HASTULATA—A Pretty Por PLANT FOR THE GREENHOUSE, 

“HL.” writes: ‘*Whether grown under the above name or by that of 
Acacia cordata, there isno danger of confounding this species with any other, as 
it possesses several well-marked features. As neat little bushes for flowering in 
pots, 5in. or 6in. in diameter, it is entitled to a place among the select members 
of the genus, succeeding as it does per‘ectly under such conditions. The 
elongated shoots, which have an upward tendency, are thickly clothed with 
little halbert-shaped leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are so closely packed 
that for some distance the entire shoot is a mass of pale straw-coloured blossoms, 
The colour, too, is an uncommon one among these smaller Acacias. Like most 
of the others, A. hastulata flowers during the spring months, and though it is 
certainly not so showy as A. Drummondi, A. armata, A. pulchella, or A. lineata, 
itis so distinct and pretty as to render it well worthy of a passing note.” 

SowING Harpy ANNUALS AND OTHER SEASONABLE WORK. 

This work should be in full swing now, and remember the oft-repeated 
advice about the mistakes made in sowing thickly. Transplant evergreen shrubs, 
and prune back Ivies hard, removing all foliage and accumulations of rubbish in the 
joints of the branches. Ragged Ivy may be quite restored to beauty when 
hard cutting in is thoroughly carried out. New growth quickly begins, and 
the wa!l presents a surface of bright green foliage. Plant out Carnations from 
pots, and put Dahlia roots in the warmth to promote young growth, which 
make excellent cuttings. Sow Grass seed and renovate the lawn for the 
summer months. This is especially necessary when it is to be played upon, 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Trees and Shrubs, Alpine and Perennial Plants ; 
Mr. T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. Hardy Border Plants, etc. : Mr, 
Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, N. Flower Seeds: Louis Vieweg, Quedlinburg, 
Prussia. Hardy Plants: Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Feltham, Middlesex. Agricultural Seeds: Uerd Brothers, Market Square, 
Penrith. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS:. 


IX.—THE WINTERSLOW COTTAGES. 


T Winterslow the downs 
are very beautifully 
broken into hill and 
hollow, and the 
white chalk cottages 

of the scattered straggling 
village are found in every sort 
of position, They must not 
be confounded with the 
cottages of rock chalk at 
Medmenham, You might 
almost call them, mud cottages. 
Let us try to follow the 
building of one. At Winter- 
slow it is the natural and 
legitimate ambition of a young 
couple to start in a house of 
their own; but most of them 
are very poor, the man 
probably earning a matter of 
15s. or so a week as woodman 
or in some other capacity. He 
would not therefore dream 
of calling in an architect, and 
in very few cases would 
employ a builder. The house 
is generally both planned 
and constructed by _ the 
owner. To obtain land under 
Major Poore’s’ scheme is, 
however, very easy, and as the 
soil is only a few inches deep, soft chalk lies close to the surface 
and can be dug out with a spade. This is a very suitable material 
in the district, as it costs nothing but the labour of digging. In 
Russia there is a saying to the effect that it is good to get two 
skins from the ox, and the digging of chalk can be made to serve 
a double purpose. On the downs there is a constant lack of 
water; that which falls in the shape of rain is therefore very 
precious, and in some cases is indeed the only kind available. but 
a large tank or artificial well is needed to contain it, and the pit 
from which the chalk is dug out can be made to serve the purpose. 
We looked at one that had been formed in this way. It was 
made water-tight by means of a lining of concrete, and held enough 
water to keep the family going through all the dry season. Once 
a year it is thoroughly cleaned out and disinfected, but this would 
not be necessary if means were taken to prevent the entry of dead 
leaves, ard also if proper filtering substances were employed. In 
another house we looked at, the chalk-pit had been utilised to form 
a large and convenient cellar; but you can see in many gardens 
that the cavity has just been left as it was, to be gradually filled up 
with house ashes and rubbish. The water-tank appears to us the 
most preferable arrangement. To ensure the greatest cleanliness 
in the house, slates are employed for roofing, so that the appearance 
is not equal to that of the old thatched cottages—all mossed and 
lichened, But the small holder is naturally intent on comfort 
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and utility. He has not yet been educated up to any feeling for 
the picturesque, and is content that his cottage should be a warm 
shelter in winter and a cool one in summer. He _ prizes 
convenience more than beauty. a 

Where every man is more or less his own architect, It's 
scarcely necessary to say that the cottages are built according to 
no general plan. Most of them, however, are on two floors, with 
parlour, kitchen, back kitchen, and so forth on one, an 
the bedrooms on the other. In the preparation of the 
chalk, the method followed is that of treading it into a 
kind of rubble and adding a proportion of straw and a sma 
quantity of lime. 

There is a local builder who will run up the shell of a howse 
for a matter of £100, more or less, according to its size, but the 
probabilities are that our young couple have no capital to spate 
and the man must do it in his own leisure. Most of the cottages 
are literally hand-made. A skilful architect who accompanl 
the writer in his visit to the Winterslow cottages felt sure 
that boards must be used to keep the walls straight, but 
he was wrong. The chalk is shovelled up, and the walls are 
kept straight without line or plummet. No expensive scaffolding 
machinery can be employed. Yet the walls come out beautifu : 
in the end, the colour being an exquisite soft white. They are abou 
18in. thick, and the slowness of their construction has one § 
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effect—it gives them time to dry. No 
point is of more importance than this. 
It is advisable not to put on any rough- 
cast, plaster, or paper for at least twelve 
months, as doing so will prevent the 
moisture from exuding. One or two 
of the little cottages were slightly damp, 
but the majority were as dry as tinder. 
The thickness of the walls helps to 
render the cottage more comfortable, 
to make it cool in summer and dry in 
winter. Perhaps the strongest objec- 
tion is that the soft chalk is too easily 
enawed through by the rats that come 
in from the allotment and garden 
patches, but there ought to be no 
great difficulty in reducing their 
numbers to an innocuous point. 

Up to now the smali holder has 
not developed any high esthetic taste 
in his house-building. The prettiest 
cottages, as a matter of fact, are the 
oldest, which are roofed with thatch, 
now covered with lichen. They look 
almost like great heaps of blackening, 
time-discoloured straw. But nearly 
all the new cottages are slated, and as 
this is necessary if the rain-water is to be 
obtained inclean, drinkable condition, no 
objection can be taken to it. Not so A. Brooks. 
easy is it to pardon the slovenliness of 
lean-to sheds in a new building. . These spoil the simple propor- 
tions of the house, and are not economical. As the clever wife 
of one of the holders said, it costs little more to bring everything 
needed under one roof, and facilitates enlargement when that 
becomes necessary. ‘lhe inside arrangements deserve attention, 
because they co not represent the fancies of a landlord or 
architect, neither of whom is likely to have had the slightest 
practical experience of life in a labourer’s cottage. and whose 
plans therefore are based on theory and knowledge that must be 
second-hand. However, it has to be remembered that the 
ill-educated peasants are much disposed to follow the example of 
their neighbours, and are peculiarly open to a false idea of ornament 
and gentility. Most of them aim rather too high. They will 
have a sitting-room, and perhaps two, a kitchen, back kitchen, 
and from two to four bedrooms. One consequence is that years 
elapse before the building is complete. You find part of the 
house furnished and occupied, and the rest unfinished. In one 
room the ceiling has not been put up, and in another there is 
neither grate nor fireplace. ‘The occupant says he is waiting for 
a bit of money to finish them. As he is usually newly married, 
with only a very small family, it perhaps does not matter much, 
and the knowledge that certain things want doing, and that 
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SPINNERS, Copyrignt 


when done tuey will add to the value of the little property, is a 
great inducement to thrift. Very little attention is paid to 
sanitation ; but what would be dangerous in a centre of population 
or even in a terrace is not so in those detached homesteads. 

Mrs. Poore, to whom we are indebted for the photograp'is we 
are able to show, is unwearied in her efforts to encourage home 
industries among the inhabitants of these new and yet old- 
fashioned houses. It is not in a new but in an old cottage that 
she has her centre for manufacturing Winterslow woollens, of 
which we hope to give some account hereafter. In the mean- 
time, however, the house is so typical an example of the sort 
that used to prevail that we cannot forbear giving a photograph 
of it. The white walls and thatch of the rest go well with the 
brown rolling downs. 

One word should be added in regard to soft chalk as a 
building material. Where it can be obtained in the garden at a 
few inches depth, and especially where the cottager is his own 
architect and builder, it can be most heartily recommended, but 
there are obvious objections to its transportation to districts 
where it is foreign. Other things being equal, the best material 
is that most conveniert to the immediate neighbourhood. Again, 
the late Lord Derby used to say that an expenditure of £5 made 
the cifference between an ugly 
and a beautiful cottage. We 
do not apply the former epithet 
to the Winterslow houses. 
The village itself is a very 
homely and irregular one, with- 
out a single dwelling of any 
pretence.’ The country lying 
adjacent to Salisbury Plain 
consists of broken, sparsely- 
peopled downland, and very 
ornate or finished cottages 
would be out of keeping, but 
they would not look so well 
copied in a very rich, heavily- 
timbered country. Study your 
own circumstances is the golden 
rule to go by. 

As an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of precept, it 
may seem as a practical and 
interesting corollary to our criti- 
cism of the bye-laws to show 
what is’ going on in a district 
where they have never been 
adopted and in which they are 
completely ignored. The result 
is to show that people when 
left to themselves are quite 
capable of erecting dwellings 
that are safe, sanitary, and not 
more likely to take fire than 
the brick-and-tile vile construc- 
tions of the Local Government 
Board. Would they be any 
better for ugly party-walls and 
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7 TOURHEAD is one of those fair domains where wood 
and water keep their silent reign. The sylvan steep 
sheltering the sleeping lake, the note of the wind making 
its music in the swaying trees, the voice of the many- 
wintered crow leading ‘‘ the clanging rookery home,” all 

the scenes, the silences, and the sounds that belong to the wood 
and the wild are found in that umbrageous vale. 
**So will I rest in hope 
To see wide plains, fair trees, and lawny slope ; 
The morn, the eve, the lght, the shade, the flowers ; 
C.car streams, smooth likes, and overlooking towers.” 

Thus sang Keats; and these things he loved may be found 
in all their charm at Stourhead, in the fine country in the west 
of Wiltshire near where Somerset and Dorset meet. The noble 
mansion is situated on a range of lofty hills, and is famous for 
its glorious natural gardens, and for the great collection of 
pictures and works brought together chiefly by the master hand 
of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the second Baronet, and the dis- 
tinguished historian of Wiltshire. The place takes its name 
from the ancient and picturesque village of Stourton, which 
again derives its appellation from the six neighbouring sources of 
the Stour. Here, in the ancient church, may be seen the 
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mausoleum of the Hoares, and the memorials of their predecessors 
in the estate, the Stourtons. Men of weight and power were the 
Stourtons in Wiltshire in former times, now worthily represented 
in Yorkshire by that peer of ancient lineage, Lord Mowbray, 
Segrave, and Stourton in these. Their family had its tragedy, 
whereof the memorial may be found in Salisbury Cathedral, in 
the monument of Charles Lord Stourton, the hot-headed noble- 
man who was hanged with a silken halter in the market-place of 
the city, in 1556, for the murder of the two Hartgills, being men 
who had thwarted his purpose of extorting from his mother a 
bond not to marry again. Until 1775 a twisted wire with a 
noose, emblematic of the halter, hung over the tomb, and still 
emblematic of Stourhead are the devices representing the 
sources of the Stour on the sides of the monument. The estate 
was bought in 1720 by Mr. Henry Hoare, who took down the 
ruined remains of the ancient castle of the Stourtons, which had 
been built in ancient times, as tradition said, by a soldier returned 
from the wars, and out of the spoils of France. 

The purchaser of Stourhead was descended irom Sir Richard 
Hoare, who died in 1718, after having been Lord Mayor of 
London, and Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company, the real 
founder of the famous banking business which has been continued 
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at the sign of the Golden Bottle 
in Fleet Street until the present 
day. Mr. Henry Hoare re- 
p!aced the ancient castle by the 
present classic mansion, which 
was designed by Colin Camp 
bell, a celebrated architect of 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

It is illustrated in the 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” and 
is a house of mellow-coloured 
the Italian style, pre- 
portico of demi- 
columns with composite 
capitals. It formed originally 
a solid square, with a frontage 
of 7oft. and a‘depth of 77ft., 
but at a later period the room 
which had been designed as a 
chapel lengthened and 
converted into a beautiful 
saloon, and since the death ot 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare a 
stately portico has been added 
to the south or principal front, 
which formed part of Camp- 
bell’s design. Sir Richard had 
himself added the two imposing 
wings, in order to accommodate 
his great library and picture 
vallery, and thus by successive 
additions the mansion assumed 
its present imposing character. A very great deal of the charm 
of Stourhead is due to the care and fine taste of Mr. Henry 
Hoare, a great art collector, and of kis successor, the second 
Baronet. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, after the death of his wife in 
1785, travelled through the greater part of Europe, examining 
every interesting object he met, filling his portfolio with drawings, 
which are yet a monument to his skill and taste with the pencil, 
and gradually adding largely to the magnificent collection of 
pictures and sculpture with which Stourhead is much adorned. 
He did a good deal also to beautify the lovely and romantic 
grounds which are illustrated in these pages, thus following 
worthily in the footsteps of his predecessor, There are tasteful 
gardens about the house itself, but the pleasure grounds are 
reached after passing out through the embattled gateway and 
between laurel banks to and through the village of Stourton, 
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when a glorious prospect is opened. The High Cross of Bristol, 
which we depict, is near the entrance, and is a slender and 
beautiful Gothic spitelet, erected in that city in 1373, and 
enriched with statues of John, Henry III., Edward L, 
edward III., Henry VI., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
the last four of these having been added in 1633. This beautiful 
work remained at Bristol until 1733, when it was taken down, 
and passed through the hands of Dean Barton and bis brother, 
the rector of Stourton, to Mr. Henry Hoare, who re-erected it 
where it now stands. Sir Richard Colt Hoare himself published 
a description of the grounds, which, however, have been slightly 
altered since his time. His great anxiety was that visitors 
should derive pleasure from the delightful prospects afforded, 
and he arranged a perambulation, which we cannot do better 
than follow. 
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We descend, 
as he says, 
through a thick 
grove of tall and 
ancient trees, and 
catch, most un- 
expectedly, the 
first view of the 
spacious lake in 
the vale beneath, 
embosomed in 
wood, the uni- 
form tints of 
which are most 
happily relieved 
in the distance 
by a handsome 
temple, called the 
Pantheon, from 
its resemblance 
as a miniature 
to the great Pan- 
theon at Rome. 
We may here 
remark that the 
woodland is of 
extremerichness, 
and that its luxu- 
riance is now so 
great that the 
number of view 


points is re- Copyright THE ‘*PATER AMNIS”" 


stricted, and that 
even our most successful illustrations can scarcely do justice to 
the place; and it may be suggested, in this connection, that the 
charms of ornamental woodland may be partly lost if the forest 
be allowed to grow untamed. 

3efore we reach the Pantheon, we pass the Temple of the 
Muses, Paradise Well, and an old font brought from the church, 
and pursue the winding path by the shore, pausing to admire 
many a patrician tree and many a changing prospect, to where 
there is a view up what is known as Six Wells Bottom, including 
a structure known as St. Peter’s Pump, which marks the six 
sources of the Stour. The glorious banks of rhododendrons are 
a splendour of the grounds, and we walk delighted by banks full 
of primroses, daffodils, and bluebells in the changing spring. We 
then cross an arm of the lake, once spanned by ‘a lofty Chinese 
bridge,” to reach the grotto, of which the following is Sir R. C. 
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Hoare’s descrip- 
tion: “It is one 
of the few, bear- 
ing that name, in 
the construction 
of which Nature 
seems to have 
been consulted in 
preference to Art; 
here we see no 
fancy, no shells, 
no crystals, no 
variety of fossils 
collected together 
but the native 
stone forming 
naturalstalactites 
and the aque 
dulces, vivoque 
sedilia saxo, com- 
pose the interior 
of the cavern, the 
sombre appear- 
ance of which is 
relieved by two 
figures very 
appropriately 
placed; the for- 
mer is that of a 
nymphe modelled 
after the antique, 
and reposing on 
a pedestal, from 
all sides of which flows a perennial stream into a bath of most 
pure and chilling water. On the marble steps are inscribed the 
following lines, anglicised by Pope from the original in Latin by 
Cardinal Bembo: 
‘« * Nymph of the Grot, these sacred springs I keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 

Ah! Spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave.’ 
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“The other figure, placed in a recess at the further end of 
the grotto, and presenting itself in a favourite point of view on 
your entrance into it, represents the effigy of a river god, the 
Pater Amnis, from whose urn a never-failing stream pours forth 
its waters.” It may be added that these and other leaden figures 
at Stourhead are exceedingly fine. 

Then, beyond, the visitor threads a grove of noble beech, 
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and passes a spring, near which are enchanting views towards 
the Pantheon, which rises from a bank on the border. The 
exterior has a Corinthian portico, and the interior a vestibule 
and rotunda, lighted from above. There are niches in the walls 
in which stand statues, one of them leing an antique marble of 
Livia Augusta in the character Ceres, while Hercules and Flora 
are by Rysbreack, who executed the bas-reliefs under the cornice. 
In the shadow of this building the counties of Wilts and 
Sumerset meet. 

But there is much besides the Pantheon to survey. An 
ancient camp is on the hill to the west of it, and from the 
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head: of the lake a wide expanse of wood and water may be 
surveyed, the great banks of laurel adding much to the charm. 
Next we may gradually ascend to a terrace or high ground, 
where new and different prospects are commanded. Here is a 
tine stone build- 
ing in the form 
of a temple, 
circular in form, 
and surrounded 
by columns, 
which is dedi- 
cated to the Sun 
or to Pheebus 
Apollo. From 
this temple we 
may descend the 
hill to the lower 
level of the gar- 
den, and so reach 
the Bristol Cross 
again. There 
are, however, 
more distant 
scenes on the 
estate which 
should be visited. 
It is a pleasant 
drive by the head 
of the lake and 
the laurel. banks, 
and by wooded 
knolls, to King 
Alfred’s ‘Tower, 
which rears its 
embattled crest Copyright 
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on the magnificent height of Kingsettle, a lofty hill of greenstone, 
8ooft. above the level of the sea. In approaching it we pass the 
building known as the Convent, where, said Sir IX. C. Hoare, the 
cicerone never failed to point out a fly painted ad vivum ona 
window pane. Alfred’s ‘Tower was erected in 1772 by Mr. Henry 
Hoare, and its dedication to the great king is inscribed upona 
tablet: ‘ Alfred the Great, a.p. 879, on this summit erected his 
standard against the Danish invader. To him we owe the origin 
of juries and the creation of a naval force. Alfred, the light ofa 
benighted age, was a philosopher and a christian; the father of 
his people; and the founder of the English monarchy and 
liberties.” 

An obelisk was erected to the memory of Mr. Henry Hoare 
by his nephew 
and successor in 
the estate, upon 
which is an 
inscription fe 
ferring to his 
building of the 
temples of Apollo 
and Flora and 
the Pantheon in 
the grounds, to 
his having raised 
again the Bristol 
Cross, and to his 
having _ erected 
the lofty memo 


Tower. The 
inscription col 
cludes with the 
words: ‘ Obe- 
liscum hune, 
quem ad antiqu! 
obelisci exem- 
plar, Romé 
extantis, !ps€ 
construxlt, 
Richard Colt 
Hoare, Barone 
ettus, nepos 
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dedicat anno MDCCCXV.” Thus, in the year of Waterloo, did Then he began to quote: 

the historian of Wiltshire honour his predecessor, and in so “* Tired we are of summer, 
doing honour himself. Together they created the beautiful Tired of gaudy glare, 
demesne we have described, which has been in reverent hands — thence 
ever since, and is maintained in the state which our many ot and breathless air. 


Tired of listless dreaming 
Through the lazy day ; 
Jovial wind of winter 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. ae 


“Ah!” he cried to himself, ‘if I lived but here, drinking in 


pictures will suggest. 





By Harotp BEGBIE. this blustering wind, looking over this glorious sea! I should 
.: is again; | ; y » likea man! alle 
WEN REID, “a City clerk, but gently born and grow sete un; | should gothrough life like a man Gallant 
ws ‘ rth-easter ! 
bred,’ strode manfully up the downs on the Devon- si sichliet inte 


hire North Coast inging his arms, smiling down + * Cone; ae came out fathers, 
shire North Coast, swinging his arms, ‘ is \ Heralded by thee, 
upon the grey surge, and drawing the boisterous 


: A A Conquering from the Eastward, 
north-easter deep into his lungs. City clerks do Lords by land and sea. 


not as a rule make holiday in winter months, but Owen Reid Come ; and strong within us, 

having broken down in health, and being altogether constitution- Stir le Nees s lilood ; 

ally unfit to face a London winter, bad been ordered to the — prain arate ae 

Devonshire Coast by his doctor, and there we find him striding eee ere hee ee 

along with all the glorious energy of a schoolboy. He was so carried away that he fur his arms into the air 
Look, my dear reader, especially my dear lady reader, look, and gazed into the ‘‘curdled sky” with the very abandonment 

I say, into Owen Reid’s face. Was there ever more winning of ecstasy. He forgot his pain, forgot all about the dreary desk 

expression in face of man? Physical pain has softened the hard waiting for him in London, forgot the muddy streets, the black 
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in lines; gentleness has set two kindly lamps burning behind those fogs, the miserable wage, the dull suburban lodgings where his 

to sad grey eyes; and sweetness, you see, has curved the mobile lips poor mother awaited his return he forgot them all, and passed 

ed into that tolerant, that abiding smile. ‘The face is that of a man into the scene about him. His soul mounted on the wings of the 

tol who sees good in everything about him; who faces courageously wind, his heart rose and fell with the wild sea rocking below him, 

his the increasing load of his own affliction, You know the face | his mind became as wide and embracing as the great o’er-arching 

ed mean, One sometimes sees it in a crowd, and turns to look after dome of Heaven. 

ad it. The stricken face that is always smiling; the eyes that are And now he reached the top of the downs, and stood there 

d's always wrinkled with laughter ; the lips that are always trembling surveying the sea from this point, his grey eyes bright with 

he on the verge of laughter ; and yet the face of a sufferer. The exultation, his lips parted as he panted after his exertion. rhere 

yn good honest face; the benevolent faces; the face we like to Was even a suspicion of colour in his thin grey cheeks. nk 

he look long upon, throwing conjecture about the personality behind In his great joy he plunged once again into quotation : 

Ne- that winning mask long after the stranger has passed out of sight. ‘‘There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things ; sun, moon, 

igh There was no one to be seen on the white sands, no one to and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on 

jul be seen on the tumbled downs. Owen Reid had it all to himself. the heath. Life is very sweet, brother ; who would _wish to 

m- Gulls wheeled over his head in the troubled sky; a rabbit now die?’’ He thought of the one rich uncle in the family. He 

| and then would dart into the furze bushes on his right, but no would ask him for money, money that would enable him to live 

se human being stirred on that wide horizon. And the wind blew here, spending his few remaining years by that happy sea. Then 

it, Into his face, stopping him sometimes and almost blowing him he jiaughed at the idea, and went forward, i = fae 

pit backwards as he trudged gallantly up the hill. The great grey There was a steep descent from this bluff headland, and 

yn Waves pounding on the sands threw their spray into the air, and then the wild land rose gently again. What was beyond? 

et by their thunder added to the glory and exhilaration of the scene. Something seemed to urge Owen forward. He had walked far 

Owen Reid laughed aloud, shouted incoherently, and marched from the farmhouse where he lodged; it would be past the hour 
Orward, his epg radiant with smiles. : for his tea when he returned ; and yet—-well, he must go forward. 
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There was village or cottage or ruin beyond that tantalising little 
ascent, and he must see it. He felt sure there was something 
there; the desolation and loneliness of the downs ended at this 
point ; before him the atmosphere seemed tamer, gentler, kindlier. 
He laughed to himself, looked once more at the chafing ocean 
iar below him, and then he started to run down the steep hill. 

Oh! the exhilaration of that glorious spin! He was flung 
forward, pushed forward, hauled forward; his feet scarce 
touched the springy turf; he bounded over furze bushes; juniped 
obstructing boulders, drawing in his breath in little ripples of 
laughter as the wind whistled past his cheeks, and the thunder of 
the waves boomed louder and louder in his ears. The gulls 
called excitedly to each other as they wheeled above him, for they 
were quite unused to see any member of the dull, decorous, 
human family behaving like a rational animal. Here, at least, 
was a man who could love the world and take delight in the 
dizzying glory of existence! On he went, shouting, laughing, 
jumping, running, on and on, till he shot like an arrow down to 
the bottom of the hill, and then leapt forward a few paces up the 
brief ascent beyond. And then, after a few more jumps, he 
came to a standstill, the sweat running down his brows, his heart 
pumping at the extremity of exhaustion. He grew a little dizzy ; 
the scene swam before lis eyes. 

And while he stood there, blaming himself for such insensate 
folly, and wondering if he should ever get back to the farm- 
house, a scared hen came suddenly over the brow of the hill, her 
neck craned forward, her wings spread out, and making such a 
clatter as showed clearly she was in deadly fear of her life. And 
then, immediately after her, there came a little white fox-terrier 
puppy, yapping and jumping, his wicked little soul bent on 
destruction. He pounced upon the hen, knocked her down, 
then leapt on one side to crouch and contemplate his work. The 
hen rose, struggled forward again, her wings now drooping to the 
earth, her beak wide open as she gasped for breath. The puppy 
gave a yap of delight, sprang from his crouching position, and 
darted ahead of the hen, cutting her off from retreat. The 
wretched bird wobbled to one side, her crop dragging the earth 
as the tired legs vainly endeavoured to struggle forward, then she 
fell forward, lying still, her poor frightened eyes fixed tearfully on 
her tormentor. 

With a threatening shout to the puppy Owen Reid ran 
forward, brandishing his stick. The dog stopped, regarded him 
anxiously for a moment with ears pricked, tail erect, then made 
another quick onslaught upon the hen, this time dragging a 
bunch of soft feathers from under her sprawling legs. Just as 
these feathers blew high in the air, Owen reached the scene of 
conflict and made an ineffectual attempt to cut the puppy across 
the back with his stick. _»And just as the puppy made off, and 
just as the stick came with a somewhat jarring effect upon the 
ground, a girl made her appearance on the scene, running forward 
over the brow of the hill with her hair blowing wildly in the 
wind. We said a girl, but in reality she was a woman, a woman 
of, say, eight-and-twenty, with brown cheeks, brown hair, grey 
eyes, and the kindest of sweet faces. When she saw Owen 
Reid she stopped for a minute, and, womanlike, her hand went 
to her brow to set those riotous tresses in order. Womanlike! 
Why, Owen Reid's left hand is fumbling at his tie, and his 
right hand is setting his cap straight! Their eyes met, and 
they both laughed. 

‘* How good of you to rescue my poor hen,” she said. 

**\Who could witness such an unequal conflict without taking 
the weaker side ?”’ he answered, 

‘One of my best layers, too!’’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘*Then you will hang the dog, I suppose ?” 

‘“* He will be most relentlessly punished,” she answered, lifting 
the hen in her arms; “ but he is a first-class misdemeanant, and 
must come under the first offenders’ act. We shall not hang him.” 

“« May I carry the bird for you?” 

‘‘ While I go and arrest the puppy ! 

“Shall I do that ?” 

They had walked to the top of the hill, and there down below 
Owen Reid saw the prettiest little hamlet in the world; a little 
cluster of cottages, with a stream running through the midst of 
them, with great towering trees surrounding the pleasant, drowsy 
scene. 

‘The puppy will go to prison like a gentleman,” said the 
lady. ‘* Look! there he goes to give himself up.” 

“Ts that your house, then ?”’ 

**My farm.” 

‘You are a farmer ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘A poultry farmer. The largest poultry farm 
in this part of the world.” 

‘‘May I come and see your farm? I would give worlds to 
be a poultry farmer myself, but Again he thought of the 
rich uncle. 


” 


” 


she laughed. 





‘* Yes ?” she said, stroking the frightened fowl’s neck. 

‘‘Well, I have a mother to keep, and my work lies in 
London—at a desk.” 

‘‘] keep my mother,” she answered, looking into his eyes. 
“ We live almost entirely by our poultry farm.” 
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She was wondering where she had seen those happy, smiling 
eyes before ! 

He was cudgelling his brain to remember where he had seen 
those kind eyes before ! 

‘¢Odd,” said she, to herself. 

‘* Strange,” said he, to himself. 

They walked on, and came at last to the poultry farm, 
“You had better come in and have some tea first,’’ she said, 
‘“*T will show you iny chicks afterwards.” 

So they went in together. It was a charminy little room, a 
parlour where the nursery-rhyme queen might have sat eating 
bread and honey without loss of dignity. There were books on 
neat shelves, beautiful china on mantel-piece and tables, pretty 
pictures on the wall, soft-coloursd curtains drawn across. the 
window, and a cheerful fire chuckling softly to himself in an 
ample grate. And to crown it all, there by the fireside in a deep 
arm-chair sat the poultry farmer’s mother-—a beautiful old lady, 
with a widow’s cap on her smooth white hair, and in her face as 
much gentleness and sweetness as a finely-tempered mind can 
give to the universal features of man. 

The story of the hen delighted this old lady, and she laughed 
(such a nice soft laugh) over the wickedness of that unprincipled 
puppy. Then they talked of poultry farming, and Owen Reid, 
who seldom took his eyes from the eyes of Miss Barbara Close 
(for such was the charming girl’s charming name), declared his 
intention of abandoning clerk-work and taking to the life of a 
farmer. Mrs. Close, with that tenderness all good women feel 
for delicate men, interested herself in Owen's story, suggesting 
this, suggesting that, and finally advising him to come and live 
in that part of the world, where Barbara would be able to help 
him with suggestions and advice. 

‘““My mother,” said Owen, with a sudden thrill, ‘ would be 
very glad to have such a friend.’”” He addressed Mrs. Close, and 
then looked at Barbara. Where, O where had he seen those 
lovable eyes before ? 

Barbara, behind the tea-table, strangely enough, was saying 
to herself, ‘« Where, O where have I seen those dear lovable 
eyes before ?” 

‘Then you must bring your mother here,” said Mrs. Close. 
“It is very dull, but it is very peaceful. We don’t see what is 
called society, but there is always plenty to do—even for an old 
woman like me.” 

While she spoke the tea-cup in Owen’s hand suddenly shook 
violently ; a searching mist surged into his eyes, blinding him; 
a great sweat broke out upon his brow; he gasped, tried to rise 
—and then, just as Barbara’s tender grey eyes suddenly shone 
through the blindness, just as a soft caressing hand lay gently 
upon his own, consciousness went from him, and he sank intoa 
deep swoon. 

Yes, Owen had overdone it. He had not learnt to conserve 
his energy; and that rush down the hill had exhausted all the 
latent force of his poor frail body. So the old servant was 
called in, the fire in the spare bedroom was lighted, the sheets 
were aired (lavender-scented sheets, dear reader), and while all 
this was going on, Mrs. Close sat by the fainting man’s side, now 
and then administering brandy between the set blue lips, now 
and then passing a gentle hand over the white brow. She had 
always yearned for a son. 

Poor Owen was dreadfully distressed when consciousness 
returned and he found what confusion he had brought into that 
peaceful home. He was for getting up there and then, and 
trudging home over the downs to the distant farmhouse. Mrs. 
Close laughed him to scorn. 

And so he was assisted by the old servant up to the spare 
bedroom, and in a few minutes was safe between the warm, 
fragrant sheets. A delicious sense of comfort stole over him, 
and when the good old servant knocked at the door with 4 
icaded tray, she received no answer. Owen was sound asleep. 

Now, on the following morning Owen's very first thought 
was, ‘I shall have to appear before Barbara Close unshaven! 

fe passed his hand fearfully over his stubby chin, and then 
tumbling out of bed went to the looking-glass. 

He started back ! 

Why did he start? Dear reader, the very first thing that 
met his gaze in that little rosewood looking-glass was the eyés 
of Barbara Close! That was the first thing he saw—those 
eyes. And he caught his breath at the realisation that her ¢y® 
were his eyes, and that in being captivated and entranced by 
those lovely leaden-grey eyes of hers, he had actually confused 
them with the eyes that had always locked into his face when 
he shaved his chin or brushed his hair! He had said, “- 
have I seen her eyes before?”’ And now the mirror answere’ 
with a chuckle, “In me, goose! ”’ 

Now the intelligent reader will guess at once that wheo 
Barbara Close went to the looking-glass on the previous MS P 
she had made this very discovery. ‘‘ Where have | seen those 
eyes before?’’ Her glass answered, “‘ In me, you pretty dove. 
And that answer brought new roses into Barbara’s soft cheeks; va 
she went to bed dreaming of Owen’s grey eyes, wont 
whether he, too, had detected how like her eyes were to his: 
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The rest of the story may be told in a few words. Owen 
became very ill, and the stubble on his chin grew into a beard 
jong before he saw Barbara again. So ill was he that his 
mother had to be sent for, and that good dame, during her 
nursing of her son, became a very great friend of Mrs. Close. 
The old ladies were both women of gentle breeding, in what we 
call “reduced circumstances,” and they found in their chat over 
tea-cups that they had more than one taste in common. 
Having made such a pleasant friendship, each good lady was 
loth to break it by separation ; so—well, they made their plans. 

And one day when Owen had returned from a slow walk on 
the downs, he was told that application had been made to the 
rich uncle, and that he was to be fitted up as a poultry farmer— 
that he was never, never, never to bend over desk again. 

A light burned suddenly in his eyes. “ And can we live in 
this village?’ he asked. , 

O yes; the cottage had been chosen. It would be vacant at 
Lady Day. It boasted three fields, and a couple of excellent 
orchards. ‘The very place for poultry. 

“T shall have a rival!” said Barbara. 

He looked up quickly. Their grey eyes met, and then both 
looked down, each sighing a little sadly. 

The two old ladies exchanged glances. ‘‘ Birds of a feather!” 
whispered Mrs. Close, and Owen’s mother nodded, smiling 
comfortably. 


Reader, that beautiful plump white-fleshed fowl you eat for 
lunch to-day may have come all the way from a Devonshire 
hamlet on the seacoast! Mr. and Mrs. Owen Reid supply all 
the best London shops ! 

















N his latest novel Mr. Mix Pemberton plays upon what is now an old 
English fear of a French invasion, The villain of ‘ Pro Patria” (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) is a man who must have had a genius for ensineering, 
though one would think such an occupation ought to have taught him a 
saner style of speech and action, whereas he is represented as a tippling, 
malicious half-breed, who, on account of fancied insults received at school, 

nourishes a blind hate of this.country, and devotes his talents to making a tunnel 
under the Channel for the French. On this side he acquires a Kentish farm, 
and, under pretence of excavating the site of an artificial water, constructs a shaft 
whence the invading army may be able to ascend. In Mr. Pemberton’s 
experienced hands this extraordiniry scheme really appears almost credible, and 
as it is accidentally discovered ty Alf:ed Hiiliard, the hero of the tale, many 
curious scenes and thrilling adventures are evolved. Jeffery invites him into the 
tunnel with designs on his life or liberty. The following extract will show what 
Impression the author has formed of what a tunnel under the Channel would be 
like ; 

“Tf my life had |een the stake I must go on, Curiosity drove me as w.th 

a lash. " neither reasoned nor apologised, fora voice within me said, You shall 
see, 

_ “Jeffery raised the flare, and stood an instant at the mouth of the tunnel. 
The waving ugly light displayed a face hard-set as in some ugly memory, Again 
he looked at me as he had looked when I met him on the road to Paris. 

***Sonny, ever been in a tunnel before ?? 

““* Once; a Metropolitan tunnel.’ 

“Nasty, eh ?? c 

“* Well, it wasn’t pleasant.’ 

“*Ah, but you had the dry land above you there. You never we e wider 

the sea, I suppose ?? 

‘** Not further than any decent swimmer goes.’ 

u ashe page nyt yeriy than that. [t does me good to hear you,’ 

e pon this, and began to walk very quickly, while I, 
when we had left the. last of the daylight behind us, stumbled after him with all 
4 newcomer’s ungainliness. Such a glare as his torch cast showed me the 
polished rails of steel ; the circular roof above was already blackened by the 
smoke of engines, but the track I scarcely saw, and tripped often, to his 
amusement,” 

2 yl ners one phy —> in his regs ele zant phraseology, 
: Ss —— tc y 7e * . Sas 
Sipe op an sic chaft, and » flight across the Channel in'a faherman's bone with 
French rockets flying and French ships in chase for which a hint ; igh aac 
been taken from a celebrated Sues je Dumas at aaancnal 
Of course, nobod t Aas ed hi his ide, : issaries 5 
oa gph gf " “er vio) on 0 side, and emissaries of those 
eae se Cogge’ mag re v srctarniy he ther cing and Agnes, 
ies, hgh ve io the. 4 rpronguie ies, — as steel, and 80 
a fatal Gt ap . ne ge visitor, an attempt at killing in a railway train, 
Ps . = exp osion, that change the book from dull politics into melo- 
ae os rh peed the end, which; however, is ‘* spoken according 
that the 5% ray # — O eee has it, an attempt is made to show 
italics, «Te 4 wing on doy he peg It is said with the emphasis of 
bite Senoee oben ge y to uild-a tunnel under the Channel to England 
ot many i ee 2 ae re egudeonen engaged upon the work 
tdds to the artist aually ees nown, ut asseveration of this kind scarcely 

Sega s of the story. 4 : 

Present “enna a dot since Mr, Clement E. Stretton began to write on his 
‘hough he (0 e vag of the Midland Railway (Methuen and Co.), and 
ve had ‘as a ler nearly 400 large pages of small print, he seems to 
culty in getting in all he knew than in filling up the space. 
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His book is much more interesting to read than the majority of those on s milar 
subjects, the reason probably being that he is a Midlander of the Midlanders, 
born close to the line, and interested in it from birth. The treatise, however, 
is not one to oder from the library, as it could scarcely be read through in any 
reasonable time. Its function is more akin to thit of a work of re‘erence, and 
its convenience in this respect is greatly increased by the addition of a good index. 
To the general reader its most attractive feature will be the admi:able sketches 
that occur throughout of those who have taken a leading part in the guidance of 
this great enterp ise. But Mr. Stretton has omitted nothing ; permanent way, 
machine works, plant and officials, are all brought under his survey, and admirable 
illustrations are given when needed. 

‘© A Secretary of Legation ” (Methuen and Co.), by Mr. Hope Dawlish, is 
interesting and mildly exciting after the first few chapters are left behind, but he 
is too long in getting into the swing of his story, and even then has an irritating 
habit of reverting to a period before its beginning to explain his characters. 
In the first chapter the Secretary of Legation discovers in his new chiet’s 
wife an aforetime hostess intimately known as Bella Donna, and keeper of a 
gambling hell in less propitious times. Thence, until the last chapter, he has a 
vad time through this lady’s frequent gambling fits, when she uses him as a cat’s-paw 
to win money for her. An old obligation obliges him to comply, in spite of his 
promise to his ‘‘intended,” as the pretty American says, to gam: le no more. 
There is a venomous ‘‘ old*maid,” who, to add to his troubles, falls in love with 
him, plays detective, and proposes. On her rejection she exposes the wrong- 
doers at a garden party in the second last chapter, after which the air clears, and 
the-story closes in an atmosphere of love and forgiveness. 

The brilliant culmination of art and literature in France in the reign of 
Louis XIV., which still lends a radiance to many a dark page of French social 
history, is, no doubt, the supreme attrac ion which tempts so many writers to 
follow in the ‘ootsteps of Dumas and present us with pictures more or less 
imaginary of tue Sun-King’s Court. ‘* The Black Wolf’s Breed ” (Methuen), 
by Harris Dickson, is a story of France in the Old World and the New, during 
this reign, and, considering the intrinsic difficulties of the task attempted, is 
not at all badly done ; at least, it will serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly if it 
may not be taken seriously as a contribution to the history of the time. It is a 
chronicle of the stirring adventures which befel one Captain de Mouret, of 
Bienville’s Guards in Louisiana, while on a secret mission to Paris. Reared on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence among Wild Indians, soldiers, and the rudet 
virtues, he moved among the pomps and artificialities of Versailles after a sort 
of bul!-in-a-china-shop fashion. He was dismayed on his arrival to see ‘* such 
a throng of fine gentlemen in silks, satins, and ribbons, Even the soldiers 
seemed dressel] more for bridals than battles,” while his ‘‘ fringed leather 
leg-ings, hunt ng-knife, and long sword” made him fear that he ‘cut but a 
sorry figure,” and ‘itch to stick his sword into some of their dainty trappings.” 
The famous yardens ‘* where every tree grew in the shape of some odd beast or 
bird,” the statues of fauns and satvrs and Amazons, the fountains with their 
strangely-carved monsters and streams of sparkling water, made up an esemble, 
where Nature and humanity seemed bound under the spell of enchantment. 
Adventures were like to come to such a man in such surroundings, and he soon 
had to encounter danger and mysteries of many sorts. Like all such soldiers of 
fortune, he was a quite miraculous swordsman, and had, besides, carried the 
gentle art of knife-throwing to great perfection. Headlong rides and fierce 
encounters, errant damsels and great ladies, masquerades and sealed packets, 
dice and wine and swagger: all the ingredients are here of that piquant /o/- 
pourri, the romantic novel, mixed with a certain simplicity, which is sometimes 
ludicrous, as when he mistakes such aids to beauty as powder and patches for 
genuine natural blemishes, and p ties ‘‘ these noble dames,” for that, ‘* with all 
their wealth and rank, their lordly castles and their jewels,” they ‘‘could not 
purchase that which the humblest serving-maid in (Quebec had, and to spare—a 
c’ear skin and sunny locks.’ : 

**The Royal Sisters” (Long), a romance by Frank Matthew, opens with 
the pathetic death of the boy-king Edward VI., and the subsequent plotting of 
Northumberland and crownins of the hapless Lady Jane Grey. The story is 
too well known to bear repetition, and there is no thread of private romance 
intertwined with the tale, so the interest must be looked for in the character- 
studies of the half-sisters Mary and Elizabeth, and the few old-world figures 
which surround them Mary isa sad and unlovely personage, embittered and 
pious, her father’s daughter for courage and cruelty. When news of her 
brother’s death has reached her, she promptly claims the ready-saddled horse of 
a gentleman standing by, heeding no reminder that ‘* The horses are fagged.” 

‘¢* They shall be urged till they drop,’ she replied seizing her 
standard. ‘Carry this, but keep it folded. No hand but mine shall raise it. 

A man’s saddle befits a queen riding to conquest.’ 

*¢* You go to your death, madam,’ Renard said, on the thre-hold. 

‘¢¢But not meekly,’ she answered, gripping the reins. ‘ Over the lawn !’ 
she went on, ‘A ride fora kingdom !’” 

A striking contrast to the ungainly and slovenly, if pathetic, figure of Mary 
is the radiant presence of Elizabeth, gowned in red silk sown with diamonds, 
her bright complexion and gleaming hair crowned with pearls. Swift, alert, 
sharp-tongued, and keen-eyed, with an adaptable sincerity, a pitiless coquetry, 
a fixed ambition. Yet, as here presented, with all her graces and qualities, she 
is not-lovab!e. We find her | oth too clever and too unscrupulous for a woman. 

«¢ ©God’s death !’ she exclaimed, ‘I shall teach men obedience ! 

Strong men shall be my dolls. I shall mould them as if they were of wax.’ 

‘“«¢ And caress them ?’ 

‘** And break thern when they weary me. . . . 

“** When Actzeon saw Artemis he was changed to a beast: the transforma- 
tion was facile. All women are Circes; the golden wine of their love makes 
hogs of their worshippers,’ ” etc., etc. 

Whether she is openly at Court, or hiding in the dusky recesses of 
Rosamond’s Bower at Woodstock, she is never long out of her vo/e of coquette, 
with Dudley, Courtenay, and Wyatt revolving ar und her, bright satellites of a 
brillia:.t star. 

When one says that ‘* The Ship’s Adventure” (Constable) is by W. Clark 
Russell, one knows what to expect—a gallant sailor, a fair maid, and movirg 
‘‘wonders in the mighty deep,” with all the p‘cturesque environment that 
belon:s to life at sea. Withal a well-written, readable tale. In the present 
volume the sailor, returning to his ship, finds the maid in a death-like swoon in 
a ditch by the roadside. He takes her in tow to the nearest farmhouse, and the 
tale is begun which ends in serenity with ‘the marriage service.” His descrip- 
tion of Julia is essentially that of a sailor: ‘It was not her face, it was her 
fizure that had excited admiration into passion in the young sailor. Her shape 
and involuntary poses were saucy and perfect beyond expression. She always 
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carried her hat 1 one side of her head . . she had a trick of planting 
her hands on her hips, and her I mbs were beautifully shaped. No dancer of 
exquisite art could have played her legs as this girl did, yet all the movements 
were unconscious.” We think, as we read, of a graceful little craft dinpinz 
daintily over a summer sea, her white canvas gleaming in the sunshine. There 
are other characters in the book both commonplace and startling, a mad 
captain and a wonderful dog, wrecks, rafts, eruptions, and murders on the high 
seas. ‘*It will be admitted that this brace of sweethearts were not very 
fortunate. To be burnt out, open-boated, drugged, kidnapped, shipwrecked on 
a derelict with a madman, are experiences of a rather emphatic sort.” They are, 
indeed, but it is good to get out of the “ doldrums * sometimes, 


AT THE THEATRE. 


R. J. T. GREIN is doing such good work with his 
special performances that we can readily forgive the 
incidental advertisement given to his paper, the 
Sunday Special. Indeed, it, seems as_ though 
Mr. Grein may succeed ‘off his own bat,” 

where the Independent Theatre, the New Century Theatre, 
and Stage Society and the rest of them have failed or are 
failing. Mr. Grein is an earnest advocate of the ‘*one man” 
system in everything, and certainly it seems as though 
there were reason for the faith that is in him. Mr: -Grein, 
though a foreigner, has displayed for a considerable time such a 
whole-souled enthusiasm in the cause of English dramatic art, 
that while one may sometimes consider his taste at fault and his 
canons of criticism wrong, one cannot but admire his indomitable 
perseverance and the good work he is accomplishing. Now that 
he has entered into amateur theatrical management as well, there 
are certainly signs that he comes nearer to the Antoine of Paris— 
that wonderful enthusiast who has made the Theatre Libre a 
power in the land—than any other. 

_If the level of excellence in plays and players, begun with 
‘“‘Le Monde ou L’on S’Ennuie,” and continued with ‘ The 
Revolted Daughter,” is maintained, the Sunday Special per- 
formances, under the auspices of Mr. Grein, will be looked forward 
to with a great deal of pleasure. We hope we shall not hurt the 
feelings of Mr. Zangwill when we give it as our opinion that, 
with all its cleverness and thoughtfulness, ‘‘ The lRevolted 
Daughter” has many of the elements in it of a real popular 
success. But it would have to be taken in hand by an experienced 
and Philistine stage manager, who would cut great lengths of it 
ruthlessly away, pull it together, suggest minor changes and 
improvements ; in fact, provide the craftsmanship, of which Mr. 
Zangwill is ignorant, necessary in the design of successful plays. 

For “The Revolted Daughter” is not only extremely 
clever, full of thought, verbal smartness, acute characterisation 

but it has that most important quality of all, heart. In spite 
of its lengthiness, lack of concentration, dilatoriness and 
* wobbling,” the play interested and held the attention almost 
without cessation, because one felt the healthy, hearty, earnest 
sentiment beneath it all. Mr. Zangwill can give us epigrams 
and humours with the best of them—but he manages to convey 
in his quips some essential truth, some pleasant thought, and 
therein he differs materially from most epigrammatists and wits. 
Beneath all the quaintness and the fun, the author is bringing 
home to us a very real lesson; he is depicting for us some very 
real people, in spite of the exaggeration into which he has been 
led. ‘The Revolted Daughter ” is a comedy—and, with all its 
faults, it deserves that honourable, but often ill-applied, title. 

A young and pretty girl, reared in luxury, is seized with the 
idea, honestly convinced, that she has a mission, enthusiastically 
joins the ranks of the East End ‘culturists,” the Toynbee 
Hall-ites, revels in the feeling that she is doing real good, that 
this is her reason for existence—does all this, and enjoys it 
because she believes that she is cut out for the work. Christina 
Huntyngford enters into bon camaraderie with the austere young 
philosopher fresh from the ’Varsity, a youthful middle-aged 
person who is famous among the elect for his scholarly attain- 
ments and ardent altruism—really a fine fellow, in spite of his 
anemia, this Professor Gray; with Sophia Twick, M.A., the 
acute reasoner, the mathematical marvel, the intensely-intel- 
lectual creature born of lower middle-class parentage, not half a 
bad sort, young, and comely, too; with the hypocritical and 
quite impossible Mrs. St. George, the lover of the beautiful and 
the lecturer on wsthetics. 

‘ She has ‘‘ revolted” from her parents, practically run away 
from home. But, in the play, we do not see all these people 
amid the gloom and misery of the East End. Mr. Zangwill has 
cleverly placed them among the prettinesses of the upper 
Thames, whither Christina has fled to recuperate, to the house 
lent her by-one of her old-time aristocratic friends. In the 
sylvan delights of a river garden, with punts bringing people to 
and fro, with hammocks for them to lie in, with trees and flowers, 
Mr. Zangwill works out his theme.. The rarefied atmosphere of 
Toynbee Hall, so to speak, which has denuded these earnest 
workers of the red corpuscles in their blood, begins to lose its 
effect. The austere Sophia learas how to scull and at the same 
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time learns the real meaning of her feeling for the Professor, 
She is in love with him. But he is in love with Christina, only 
perhaps he has known it for some time—at any rate, the fever 
grows by the banks of the Thames. And Christina loves him, 
but she probably has not as yet awakened to that. 

At the end of the second act we begin to get at the root of 
things. We have been merely amused too long—we are now 
gripped. Sophia practically proposes to Gray; she proposes 
rather finely, as a matter of fact, underneath the severe practi- 
cality, the utilitarianism of it, the discussion on heredity and the 
population of the world. And when she sees that he is not 
* catching on,” that ke hardly understands her drift, we have a 
poignant picture of a woman, primitive, shorn of all ‘ intellectu- 
ality’ and ‘‘culture.”” She turns and rends Christina, whom she 
loves, bruising and breaking the poor little butterfly in the 
process. She knows now that Gray loves Christina, so she 
proceeds to trample her underfoot, this poor little aristocrat who 
has been so good to them all. She laughs at Christina’s 
intelligence, her use, her value; she tells Christina they have 
merely toadied to her because she is patrician and they mere 
plebs. She leaves Christina crushed and anchorless. 

So, when Christina’s jolly old hedonist father and delightful 
old-fashioned mother come to persuade her to go home with 
them, she is ready to fall into their arms, though she cannot 
surrender without at least the appearance of a further struggle. 
It is probably the red-faced squire who speaks for Mr. Zangwill— 
what the world wants is more laughs and less nerves. ‘ Perhaps 
a thunderstorm of laughter would clear the air,” remarks Gray, 
Sir Robert Huntyngford has ever so many funny things to say, 
but he has a level head nevertheless, and one can listen to him 
with advantage. So, at last, the revolted daughter goes home, 
hand-in-hand with the Professor, who now “ professes” much 
less than before and feels a great deal more. 

Such a play would have been deadly dull had it not been 
delightfully acted, as it was at the Comedy Theatre. — For- 
tunately, Mr. Grein seems to have a genius for casting plays. 
Once more there was that most sensitive, charming, and clever 
actress, Miss Nina Boucicault, who seems able to lay bare a 
woman's heartstrings by a quiver of the voice, a look in the eye, 
a shadow of a smile. Fun and high spirits she has, intense 
emotion of the modern kind—well under control—as well. That 
we do not see more of her in the London theatres is most 
strange. Miss Edyth Olive, too, is a young actress who one of 
these days, if she does not disappoint us, will do big things—she 
has great individuality, variety, and imagination. Mr. Loring 
l‘ernie made a very earnest and natural Professor, attractive and 
full.of character. Mr. Lablache was a rich, round, unctuous 
fithter of the old school in admirable contrast to the superior 
folk. Miss Halkett, Mr. Holman Clark, and Mr. De Lange 
could hardly have been better. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that we shall see “‘ The Revolted 
Daughter” again, edited and revised. 


“4 REAT preparations are being made for the revival by Sir Ienry Irving 
of * Coriolanus” at the Lyceum. Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, who 
supervised ‘* Julius Caesar” for Mr. Tree, is looking after the produc: 
tion of *Coriolanus” for Sir Henry; Sir Alexander Mackenzie is 

writing the music, and everything which can possibly brighten the play is being 
done for it. Further, to enliven its progress, the text has been arranged in three 
acts, which follows the usual plan at Her Majesty’s, where the popularisation o! 
Shakespeare is understood as nowhere else. The Lyceum season will extend 
until Midsummer, when Sir Henry Irving sails for America, so that there is no 
immediate likelihood of seeing tre piece with which Mr. Fergus Hume has 
provided the knight-manager. 

*‘Coriolanus” does not strike one as being a work to provide much 
amusement, but it is quite right, of course, from the artistic point of view, that 
it should be staged occasionally. It argues irresistibly for Sir Henry’s whole- 
souled devotion to Shakespeare that he should venture to revive this austere 
historical play. The movement of crowds, the cclour of scenic splendour, all 
that the auxiliary arts of the theatre can do will be done to lessen its somewhat 
monotonous gloom. And of course the great actor will receive the heartiest of 
hearty welcomes. The prolonged absence of Irving from London leaves ont 
with the sense of a distinct loss, in spite of the inevitable oncoming of new 
competitors. There will be much interest, too, in the assumption of @ fresh 
character ly Miss Ellen Terry. es 

Miss Terry, by the way, has been appearing at the Coronet Theatre ™ 
‘Nance Oldfield,” a character which she has made her own, and which she 
continues to play with deli:htful vivacity. Miss Mabel Hackney and Mr. 
Stanford, who were in the company, are two young professionals whose work 
shows quite exceptional promise. ‘‘ Nance Oldfield” was the introductory 
piece to the Purcell Operatic Society’s performance of ‘Dido and Aineas” #M 
‘“*The Masque of Love,” by the delightful old composer whose work the 
organisation exists to revive. Neither of these is really suitable to stag? 
representation, but, under the circumstances, their revival is both interesting 
and praiseworthy. ; 

On April r1th, the St. Jaines’s Thea re will 1e-open with Mr. Esmond’ 
comedy, ‘‘ The Wilderness,” in which we shall see, among others, Miss Eva 
Moore, in a character especially written for her by her hustand, Mr. Gras 
Browne, a young actor whose work of late we have be-n watching with muc 
interest for its earnes'ness, thoughtfulness, and charm, Mr. Lennox Pawle, 
who has come from the Mile End Road to St. James’s—until recently he was 
the chief ‘low comedian” at the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel—Mr. Aubrey 
Smith—who deserted the stage to become Mr. George Alexander's business 
manager—Miss M. Talbot—an actress who has made rather a sudden or 
into prominence for the quiet excellence of her acting at this theatre—Miss J 
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IV. A. Rouch. 


Opp, Miss Le Thier. and Mr. Alexander. It will be noticed that Miss Fav 
Davis and Mr, H. &. Irving are not in the cast. While we all regret their no 
doubt temporary secess on, it cannot be denied that there is always the danger 
of sameness if the same actors and actresses are continually seen together, and 
how interesting it would be to see Miss Davis in some other environment for a 
time. Since her first appearance, except for her initial engagement by Mr. 
Wyndham, she has only appeared under the management of Mr. George 
Alexander, 

It is said that Mr, KE. S. Willard means to abide with us permanently 
once again, in a home of his own building. He 
will be welcome. May we parody the old song, 
and say, ‘*Oh, Willard, we have missed you”? 
li would be true. While Mr. Willard has been 
amassing large quantities of dollars in America, 
we have heen deserted. It certainly served us 
right ; we were none too eager to keep him among 
us, that is if eagerness is expressed by paying 
our money at the doors. Ofcourse, this was not 
due to any lack of admiration for the actor, but 
for the pieces which he chose to act in. Mr. 
Willard made many gallant attempts to please us, 
but in spite of hs great personal popularity here, 
and our strong admiration for his work, he did 
not succeed latterly. But in America they 
“rose at” him. .ear after year he has dis- 
proved the theory of the fickleness of the 
Amer.can public. Ile never became a ‘* back 
numier.” = Like Sir Henry Irving and the 
Kendals he never wears out his welcome in the 
United States. But now Mr, Willard has a longing 
loreturn to his ‘ain countree,” for a portion of 
cach year at any rate, ard to that e1d—theatie 
rents being so extraordinarily high nowadays—he 
has the notion of providing himsell with a play- 
house of his own. Let us hope the totion wall 
be carried into action. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE two principal races of last week 

were widely different from each other : ie 

in almost every respect in which it W. A. ouch, 

was possible for them to be so. The 

Lincoln produced a good sporting race between horses with quite 

sound pretensions to class, and if the weather was not quile so 
warm or so comfortable as it might have been, we were spared a blinding 
snows orm, and the course was ina safe condit.on. At Ain.ree, on the other 
hand, we found an exceptionally pcor field of second-rate horses, a perishing 
day, and a course which 1either man nor beast had any sound cnance of 
Negotiating in even comparative safety, Our steeplechase jockeys, more 
‘specially the professional ones, are not troubled with “‘ nerves,” and they 
would certainly never have made the vigorous and united protest that they 
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did withoxt excellent and suffic’ent 
reason. Fortunately, one may almost 
say providentially, no serious accidents 
occurred, but that this was more 
owing to good luck than to good 
judgment on the purt of the stewards 
nobody who siw the race can doubt. 
The fact that Grudon won without 
much trouble is only one more con- 
clusive proof, if such were needed, 
that there was no horse who could 
by any possibility be called a firs’- 
class performer engaged in the race, 
and taking the race all round it pro- 
vided a dull end to a very dull season. 

One doubt, at any rate, was 
finally set at rest when Summer Gale 
won the opening race of the Lincoln 
Meeting. We had heen told, and 
many of us believed it, that M. 
Cannon had become a convert to the 
American stile of riding, and that he 
would be found crouching in the 
most approved manner when he 
appeared avain, Instead of which it 
isnot so. It is true that he rides a little shorter than he did formerly, but 
there is not the least suspicion of imitation about his method, and if the 
Lincoln results are anything to go by, he is getting along very nicely in his 
own Way. 

Always a sporting afternoon, the meeting of the members of the Pegasus 
Club for the Bar Point-to-Point Races last Saturday was fully as genial and 
cheerful as usual. The weather, the Boat Race, and the International Football 
Match all combined to keep spectators away from Broxbourne, but not with 
any great quantity of success. Mr. Justice Bucknill repeited h’s success of last 
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year in the Inns of Court Open Race with Longneck, and Mr. Clayton’s 
Breeze won the Light-weight Race in a heavy storm of rain. In the 
Heavy-weight Mr. W. E. Philpotts, the owner and rider of Cromaboo, had 
the worst of luck. After winning a hird race he failed to draw the weight, 
and was disqualified. It is not often that a man of Mr, Phii potts’s age gels 
up to ride a steeplechase, to say nothing of winning one, and the disqualifica- 
tion, although, of course, perfecily necessary, was unfortunate. 
The stablemen’s strike is very much where it was last week, and unless 
sume decisive and conciliatory step is taken by the trainers and the owners, 
it seems quite probable that it will 
last another week or more. The men 
have shown an unexpected amount 
of coesion, and have treccived a 
“ee consiuverable amount of — useful 
age sympathy, which has, however, not 
always been expressed in the most 
‘udicious manner possible. One 
gentleman wishes to give the strike 
fund £5,000. Anything more unlikely 
to benefit anybody concerned in the 
matter it would be hard to conceive. 
The question of house rent is the one 
which is worrying the men most, and, 
strange as it may read, there are no 
houses in the neighbourhood which 
are suitable for working men with an 
income of a pound a week or so. 
Ilere is an obvious opportunity 
lying to hand for some enterprising 
speculator who wishes to jon the 
ranks of the modern philanthropistsand 
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for his money. Rumours tell of a meeting which is being arranged 
between the men and the trainers in the immediate future, and several 
owners have consented to the men’s terms ra’her than suffer further inconveni- 
ence, so that there is some hope at present. 

To the superficial and unseeing eye the fences at Aintree this year appeared 
to be smaller than usual, but people who walked round the course tell me that 
there was really nothing in it. The tops had been trimmed a little more evenly, 
but that was about all, and for all intents and purposes, they still remain as 
formidable as ever. 
With fifteen horses 
failing to finish out 
of a possible 
twenty-four, it does 
seem that the ‘ences 
might te cut down 
a little without any 
serious ol jection 
being raised. 

Ii any! ody 
wishes to see for 
themselves how 
absolutely desolate, 
bleak, and horrible 
altogether Aintree 
was last Friday he 
has only to look at 
the wonderful 
photographs which 
accompany these 
notes. Wonderful, 
I say advisedly, 
wien it is remem 
bered that very 
nearly the only 
light there was at 
all came from the 
snow, which was W. A. Nouch. 
not much. In the 
picture which represents Arthur Nightin-all being led in after the race it is 
evident from the expression on his face trat his satisfaction at winnins prevents 
him thinking about the cold, but the group of jockeys shivering at the post 
are obviously perished with cold, and s> is A. Coventry as he makes his 
way to the starting-post. We see nothing, however, of those who got lost by 
the way. 

It is really wonderful what prac‘ical knowledge well applied, and constant 
perseverance, will do with even the most unpromising material, and of this 
Alexandra Park is «sn instance in 
point. It is not so very long ago 
since the name of the Alexandra Park 
Meeting was a by-word for all that 
was unpleasant, uncomfortatle, and, 
very many said, unsafe. But since 
Messrs. Piatt and Co. obtained the 
control of it they have improved it 
out of all recognition, in spite of 
conscientious objectors to licences, 
local opposition, and all kinds of 
obstacles. 

Sesides looking after the 
comfort of the spectators, they have 
also increased the amount given in 
stakes from time to time, «and next 
Saturday there is nearly three thousan:| 
pounds to be run for, with the result 
that the entries exceed by not a few 
those which are received for many 
older meetings. The gentle pastime 
of owning and training 1ace-horses is 
so expensive that owners are bound 
to place their horses where the most 
money is to be obtained, and this 
fact is hardly realised sufficiently by 
many executives, to their own detri- 
ment and loss. 
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March 30 h, 
RESISTING THE COLD. 

UCH a week of Arctic weather at the end of 
March is luckily a rare experience, but it is 
surprising how little damage has Leen done, 
Where the snow, melting quickly under the 
insisience of a strong spring sun, has revealed 
again the young plants that were just topping the 
mould when the blizzard broke upon them, they appear 
fresh and uninjured, and, whit is more, have been making 
steady growth all the while. Pitiful, too, though it has been 
io hear the bleating of lambs in many treble keys, answered 
by tne anxious blare or gloomy guttural tones of the old 
sheep all through each bitter night, every morning has 
brought the welcome inteliigence that none seem to have 
taken harm. Luckily this had been a first-rate lambing 
season, and the youngsters were strong and vigorous before 

the cold came to try their strenath, 

REDUCING THE THRUSHES. 

The early-nesting birds have, of course, suffered sad 
‘domestic occurrences,” for many a new thrush’s home, 
looking curiously forlorn with a. white edge, as a 
kind of mourning border round its mud lining, contains only ice-cold 
ergs sprinkled with snow. But the sun has shone brightly for a part at leas! 
of each day, and birds do not take domestic calamities much to heart. As soon 
as the ground is decently dry agtin they wil be hard at work collecting materials 
for new nes's, though the time wasted wil probably mean the loss of an entire 
brood of thrushes for the season and a reduced bird population for our gardens 
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in summer. We can spare a few blackbirds and thrushes in strawberry-time, 
however, for they have multiplied so greatly owing to — succession of mild 
winters as to be 
no small nuisance 
to the owners ol 
fruit gardens. 
Indeed, it is 
becoming a com 
mon practice fo 
these to encourage 
children to find 
and destroy black- 
birds’ and thrushes’ 
nests in spring in 


the hope of 
reducing the mis- 
chief. It is not 


everyone who can 
afford to exchange 
his fruit for bird- 
music. 
PACKED SKYLARKS 
During the 
cold weather the 
skylarks, which 
had scattered them- 
selves in pairs over 
the pastures, fe- 
assembled in 
0 a flocks among the 
THE GRAND NATIONAL. Copyright remnants of the 
turnips and 
cabbages, but it was easy to see the difference between _ these 
flocks, entirely composed of English larks, and those which invaded 
the same fields by army corps during the real winter. They are lighter 
in colour and larger than the foreign larks, and—though this may be 
due to the advanced season—when disturbed from among the turnips 
most of the small birds rise singing instead of uttering only that double 
twitter which has been the familiar chorus of the cultivated lands all the 
winter, 
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THE INDEPENDENT PARTRIDGE. 

Like the larks, the starlings in the marshes 
and the greenfinches by the farm stacks have been 
driven to assemble again in larger flocks, but the 
partridges have seen no necessity to rejoin their 
coveys. For one thing, the partridge is robust 
enough to kick up the snow for himself, and 
omnivorous enough to scrape a square meal on 
eecasion out of any sort of green stuff. Besides, 
his pairing in spring isa matter of such ceremony, 
accompanied by such vociferous abuse of, and 
such pitched battles with, the birds that were his 
daily companions all the winter, that one can 
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credit him with sincere reluctance to associate 
with them again. It would be very awkward 
for both sides, and, in addition, there are very 
good reasons why he should not wish to throw 
his wife into the way of such fellows; so the 
partridge, who had marked outa ‘sphere of 
influence” for himself in one corner of a_ big 
ploughed field, sticks to it even when it is 
covered with snow, and very foolish he looks 
stalking about and stumbling into the snow-filled 
furrows, as he tries to make believe that he is still 
as proud of it as ever. 
WRECKED PUFFINS. 

Along the sea beach more dead puffins have 
been thrown up by each gale, these birds almost 
taking the place at this season of the little auks 
and guillemots that are the commonest victims of the seain winter. It would seem 
that in their migration down the East Coast, the puffins fare farther than the 
others, preying probably on special shoals of fish, and return later; so that 
storms which just miss the guillemots and little auks catch the puffins at the 
moment when they are passing this low-lying coast. Among their dead bodies 
are birds in many grades of seasonal adornment, the majority with plain black 
bills, but some which have passed through several of the stages of quaint decora- 
tion by which the breeding puffin “ makes-up” that wonderful organ for the 
breeding season. The differences in the colour of their feet are even more 
noticeable ; for these present every shade and hue from jet black, the commonest 
colour, through pale grey and pale flesh colour to vivid orange, the nails, 
however, remaining always jet black. 

TRACKS IN THE SNOW, 

When the ground is covered with snow, much interest and some profit may 
be derived from noting the footmarks of the various creatures. By this means 
one is able to locate the pestilent hare which has got within the wire fence of 
the garden and neatly grazed down the hardy carnations. He has been expel-ed, 
by the aid of a fox-terrier, with ignominy. Also the footmarks of a stoat, leading 
toan unsuspecied hole behind a gate-post, where partridges’ feathers indicated 
the occupier’s taste in game, have led to the vermin’s immediate departure to 
another world. But examination of some tracks, of the hare for instance, leads 
to discoveries of a less utilitarian kind. You can see that his footmarks are 
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cane in pairs, the two smaller ones quite close together at first, but, as he 
i “ag 0 one gets some distance in front of the other. The marks of 
apart . om ‘ied on the other hand, are always side by side, but some distance 
: oe lis : ows that, as you would have imagined, the galloping hare gives 
is €ach time with both hind feet, while his front feet.come pat-pat upon 
ground. 
THE HAre’s MerHop OF GALLOPING. 

é othe you do not expect to find is that the hind feet pass the front feet 
elas whe each leap, and that the group of four marks which you see making 
ms rad sort of triangle in the snow are not the marks of the an:mal’s four 
Pe ng yea making a leap, but the marks of the fore feet at the end of 
tangle’ 's n : ne hind feet bezinning the next, and that you must look at the 
bia Tica. sack wards to see the way the animal was going. When the hare 
Shida ere at full speed over the snow, the marks of his hind feet are about 
the to “a the marks of the front feet, one behind the other, appear in 
008. feet : alf of each distance. At the moment, therefore, that the hare’s 
Oban Beck ests pat-pat upon the ground, the hind feet must be passing them, 
&as | Side, to strike the ground for the next leap. A snapshot photograph 

Saloping hare would, therefore, often represent him in tne queer attitude 


of Striking ; 
pe tiking the ground with his front feet between his hind legs, and his hind 
{well in front, 
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‘“NONE BUT THE BRAVE” AND HANDSOME. 

That the cock pheasant should be such a gorgeous person and such a 
doughty warrior is easily understood, if you watch the outlying birds at this 
season. It is the doing of the hen birds, of course, for they have a perfect 
craze for flirtation with any suitor who pays court to them, until he has been 
beaten in a fair fight, when they unblushingly transfer their affections to his 
conqueror. To attract the coqueites, therefore, it is necessary for the male 
pheasant to wear a grand snit of clothes, and to keep them he needs his spurs. 
There are three such male birds ly.ng out near a cover. One has secured 
a solitary wife, and taken up his residence with her in a straggling hedge with 
an oak tree to roost in. Another parades around a little three-cornered coppice 
with no fewer than six dutiful spouses at his heels ; but the third, poor wretch, 
lives in a wooded depression, locally called a ‘* pit,” in the middle of the field 
between the two, and he has no wife at all. Wherefore he is driven to wander 
down to the shepherd’s cottage, at the corner of the field, and make love to the 
black Minorca fowls there. 

THE EVOLUTION OF BEAUTY. 

At first sight it may seem preposterous to suppose that Nature could ever 
have intended such an unfair division of wives; but we can see how well it 
works for the glorification of the pheasant. There are three small birds of this 
generation in that fied, but. six-sevenths of the next generation will be 
children of the finest of the three, while the worst of the three+will not have a 
sinzle representative. And the same rigid selection of the 
finest will go on in the next generation, and so on. This 
is how peacocks got evolved, and Argus pheasants, and the 
glorious creatures ‘cast in gold and silver and jewelled in 
every feather” that decorate tropical jungles. E. K, R. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N A/acmillan's Alagazsine for the current month is 
an exceptionally good essay on ‘‘Literature and 
peenennas Democracy.” The idea of it is not new, but it 
is set forth with point and freshness, and it is 
well that someone should try to impress on the 
public the great falling o'f in literary quality during 
the last thirty years, The writef sums up the progress 
of the Victorian period in the following epigram: ‘ When 
we reckon up the gans of the last sixty years, solid and 
important as they are, we must set in the opposite column 
the fact that we have taught a vast number o° people to 
read and to think—to read what is vulgar and slovenly, and 
to think there is no harm init.” One cannot help recog- 
nising that, severe as this is, it expresses a considerable 
amount of truth. Everybody knows that there is no one 
novelist of really commanding genius now in the field, not 
one that would bear comparison with the really great 
writers, yet the sales are enormous. On the advertisement 
pages of this very same magazine there is a list of nine 
novels of which an aggregate of 1,153,000 copies have 
been sold—one of the most obscure, 7#.¢, to persons of taste, being in its 
4ooth thousand, and it is safe to assert that in the list there is not one that, 
considered from the standpoint of literature, rises to second-rate importance. 
Moreover, these come from only one publishing house. There are at least half- 
a-dozen others who run equally popular authors. 
The history of one of these books may serve as the history of all. I take 
‘¢ Trilby ” as an example, for two reasons. Firstly, its author can no longer be 
hurt by the truth; and secondly, people are faiily agreed as to its qualities. 
After it came out the book was hailed as a masterpiece. Here and there a more 
penetrating critic said the best of it was only bad second-hand Thackeray, its 
claim to attention that it retailed the tittle-tatile of the Paris studio, its pseudo- 
scientific study of hypnotism a sham—the melodramatic effect being quite 
impossible. But the ordinary journalistic book reviewer wants above all to get 
on top of the popular wave. It was, in the elegant phraseology of one of our 
popular poets, ‘‘ selling like hot cakes,” and, therefore, must be a work of genius. 
But how short was its vogue! The thing has passed away and is forgotten, 
just aS those others will pass. Unfortunately, the evil that books do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their bones. Each bad book that comes into 
vogue deepens the bad taste of the herd, and prepares an appetite for the next 
sensation. Every-now and then a critic tells us what is happening, but the 
others feel the rebuke, and turn on him as they did on Mr. Churton Collins, and 
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as they probably will on the writer in A/acmilian. Why, how can you expect 
the penny and halfpenny Press to bear it when told that those who keep them 
going have been taught ‘‘ to read what is vulgar and slovenly, and to think there 
is no harm in it”? How can a book be ‘ vulgar and slovenly ” if it enables the 
writer to set up a Carriage ? 

It has always seemed to me a Philistine kind of an act to take a classical 
novel and turn it into a play, and it is extremely doubtful whether a satisfactory 
result be po-sible or no. The simple elementary difference between the two 
classes of composition forbids it. A dramatist and a novelist may no doubt use 
the same material. Both of them tell a story, only one does it by action and 
the other by narration. A novel is to us exactly what the ballad was to our 
ancestors, and ought to describe rather than imitate life. And, in point of 
fact, the charm of most novels lies in the personality of the writer and the 
consistency of the impression he is able to produce. Even the plot, except in 
silly sensational fourth-rate stuff, counts-for little. ~ You would call it a scheme 
rather than a plot in such masterpieces as ‘* Don Quixote” and ‘Gil Blas.” 

gut the play has got to have its ‘‘curtains” and its climax, its working up of 
interest and final culmination. 

This is pirticularly true when the charm of a story is in the personality of 
the author. ‘* Lorna Doone” might, conceivably, be put on the stage, but it 
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did not Dr. Johnsen write in the / amdbler? If so, the word ‘“nimble” is not the 
most appropriate in one’s voca'ulary. At any rate, it is probable that a journal 
which returns to the earlier traditions will find an audience of its own. There 
is always a remnant not quite in accord with the spirit of its own age, and most 
journa’s have become so hurried and restless and fev: rish that they are a terror 
to those few who still like to live life quietly. Let Mr. Vivian produce a 
Rambler that one can turn to with pleasure when the day’s work is done, that is 
tranquil and leisurely and well-written, and its fortune is secure. There is much 
for such a paper todo, It could snow what real taste his to say of much that 
passes current for gold and is only gilt, and it could educate us all into broader, 
wiser views in every phase o' life and politics. Only why dwell on possibilities? 
The proof of the pudding is the eating of it, and if Mr. Vivian can recall some 
of what we have lost in the last hundred years w thout urder-estimating what we 
have gained, he will earn universal gratitude. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse has been liiting up hs veice and bewailing that far too 
many heavy, stupid biographies are written, mostly by the tearful widows of men 
more or less eminent in their day. This grief is one the man who is not a critic 
does not share, :ecause he knows nothing about these lachrymose tomes. He 
recks not that ‘it is to the widow that we owe the fact that a very large section 
of recent biography might pass for an annexe to Madame ‘Tussaud’s Gallery,” 
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would be nothing save for the Blackmore individuality that pervades it, which 
could not be put in a play without spoiling it. Were ‘ Kidnapped ” az- 
Stevensoned, what would be left? Ong would have imagined that, if there 
is a single work in the English language more unsuited than’ all the 
rest to be made a play of, it is Jane Aus:en’s ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” and 
any attempt to dramatise it was foredoomed. The fact is that dramatising a 
1ovel belongs to the same species of work as translation ; it is, indeed, trans- 
lating a story from one medium into another, and translations are always unsatis- 
factory when attempted on really fine work. Look how hideous are the various 
IF ench translations of Shakespeare or Burns, and what a very poor idea of the 
original is given by any English version of Heine. Success, of course, is 
always its own justification, and vain would be this protest if ‘* Pride and 
Prejudice” had been turned into a good play, But it has not, and one-hopes 
the experiment will never again be tried; it is as barbarous as would be the act 
of a builder who tried to change a fine Queen Anne house into a Victorian one. 
Mr. Herbert Vivian is going to try to revive the Rambler, and I wish 
him luck, small as is my faith in revivals and imitations. You can easily repro- 
duc- the externals of an eighteenth century journal, but how are you going to obtain 
the nimble eighteenth century wit that made them so readable? By the by, 
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COPELAND. Mr. Edward Hughes. 


This is certainly hard wpon the widow, but perhaps she might retort that Mr. 
Gosse has himself added to this heap of biography, and his contribution might 
have its merits, but one would scarcely call it light reading. He 1s right mn 
saying, however, that instead of the conven:ionalised figures in the ordinary 
‘* Life and Correspondence,” what we want to get is some idea of the actual mat, 
not with his weaknesses rub!ed out or slurred over, but exactly as he lived. 
Only a very few people have been made really known to us by biography. we 
Johnson, Carlyle, Burns, are names that come up naturally ; the nn 
draped fguies. Mr. Gosse says this was so in regard to Tennyson. The sie 
Laureate “was in real life infinitely more racy and reckless than the sees 
portrait gives the world the slightest reason for supposing.” I am heartily 4 
to hear it, as there is a great deal in the poems to which there 1s No cor 

spondence in the son’s biography. 

A few books are on my library table that deserved a better page 
dismissed with the brevity demanded by the imperious printer. Sir I rt the 
Maxwell I can only congratulate on the fact that his ‘« Memories © be 
Months,” first series (Arnold), has got into a second edition, which it 1 it 
way deserved to do. ‘* Fancy Waterfowl” is a useful and trust worthy pens 
by Frank Finn, F.R.Z., of some of the most pepular fowls for orname 
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water. The papers of which it is composed originally appeared in the /athered 
World, as also did the excellent pictures, which should enable anyone to identify 
the birds easily. What a numer of hooks have been devo‘ed to the drink 
uestion. I have a liking for them that was picked up in an odd way. During 
childhood there was a garret wherein sometimes I did penance for my sins, and 
the only literature was contained in a pile of old Rechavite journals, which weie 
read with the omnivorous appetite of youth. It is not quite so keen now, and 
my study of the Honourable Sidney Peel’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Practical Licensing 
Reform” (Methuen), has teen perfunctory. He thinks, however, that Sunday 
closing has acied well in Scotland (though they do say that a drunken man is no 
rarity on Leith Wall of a Sunday nizht), and he advocates its introduction into 
England. For the rest, he is for reducing the number of public-houses with a 
compensation scheme, reforming the licensing authority, forbidding the sale of 
liquor to children under sixteen, stopping grocers’ licences, etc. The book will 
be useful to those endeavouring to get up the subject. On ‘ Ah Sin” and his 
compatriots Mr. Chester Holcomb is a very great authority, and ‘ The Real 
Chinese Question ” (Methuen) is an attempt to let in clear daylight where 
much muddlement has been. I hope to read Mr. Holcomb’s book at leisure, 
and may return to it on a future occasion. 

It will be inte esting to see the book on Thackeray which Mr. Charles 
Whibley has written and the Blackwoods are to publish. “Mr. Whibley’s name 
js associated chiefly with his attack on the Royal Academy, azainst which he 
nourishes an undying hatred. Addicted as he is to the use of the sledge-hammer 
in literature, and a style opulent in such periods as were dear to Gibbon, 
Johnson, and the others whose literary pedigree dates back to Sir Thomas 
Brown, he must feel the admiration of contrast for the clever, easy conversational 
Thackeray, who endures chiefly by reason of his writing. Someone was 
wondering the other day why ‘* Esmond” is considered by so many critics a finer 
work than ** Pendennis.” All of us like bits of the latter as well as anything the 
author ever wrote, but surely the exquisite and sustained style of the former as 
well as a more skilful management and mastery of the story offer explanation 
enough. Thackeray had great moments when writing ‘* Pendennis,” but much of 
it is hurried, and some of Pen’s adventures do not make very lively reading 
nowadays. One of the things I like best is the set of verses, so bright and 
amusins, yet touched with pathos and tenderness too. They are of a kind the 
late Mr. Locker-Lampson delighted in, but the ability to produce it seems to 
have fallen into abeyance. No living writer seems to havé exactly the same 
delicacy of workmanship. 

Books to order trom the library : 

“ACardinal and his Conscience.” Graham Hope. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
“The Art of Revolver-shooting.” Walter Winans. (Putnam.) 
“Babs the Impos-i: le.” Sarah Grand. (Hutchinson.) ON-LOOKER. 


THe portrait which appears on the precejing paze is that of the two daughters 
of Mr. Richard Pirie Copeland, younger son of the late Alderman W. Copeland, 
M.P., Cliff Bank Lodge, Staffordshire. Their mother was the second daughter 
of Mr. E. W. Wood, of Henley Hall, Salop. Mr. Richard Pirie Copeland is a 
J.P. for his coun'y, and his seat is Kibblestone Hall, Stone, Staffordshire. 


(ORRESPONDENCE. 


A CURIOUS CRUSTACEAN. 
{To THE Epirox oF **CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

$ik,--In a previous number (144) of Counrry Lire you were good enough 
to publish a description and illustration that I sent you of that extremely rare 
lish the opah. I now have the pleasure to enclose a photograph I have taken 
of what is, I lelieve, another marine curiosity. The original was picked up 
alive Letween Sandown Castle and Deal Pier by Mr. James Richardson, who 
sent it on to me for identification, but I must candidly confess I do not know 
what itis. My ignorance, however, is shared by everyone who has seen it. 
None of the many fishermen in this district (Deal and Walmer) have seen a 
similar specimen before, and as most of them have spent their whole lives on the 
beach and in fishing round kere, their ignorance is fairly strong evidence that 
this shell-fish is, if not new, at any rate exceedingly rare. I hope that some of 
the many readers of your admirable paper who take an in'erest in natural 
history can give us some information on the matter. As in the opah, the 
live colours of this specimen were exceedingly beautiful. The shell was a 
vivid red, almost the colour of a boiled lobster, picked out with fantastic designs in 
Cambridge blue (shown as white in the photograph), the claws were a dull brown 
with crimson tips, the thorns, both on claws and body, tipped with white. The 
inside edges of the tips of the claws, as the photozraph clearly shows, are 
covered with stiff hair or bristles, brown at the base, tipped with crimson, the 
eyes dark indigo blue. The length of the specimen over all is 6in. ; from snout 
Up of tail, 34in. ; length of claws from socket to tip, 3in. ; greatest width 
across the carapace, IZin. The only crustacean which I can find mentioned in 
the books at my disposal which is at all likely to answer to the specimen in my 
i is the painted squat lobster (Galathea strigosa), It is, however, 

Just mentioned ; there is no description nor illustration of it, and as 
pve ag aay " specimen, Iam unab.e to confirm or refute the theory. 
is hee ic of its being a lobster are the facts of ils size, its colour, 
bas Re lanes, three pairs of legs-—lobsters and nearly all crabs have 
elite, copra porcupine ciab (Lithodes hystrix) is amongst the notable 
the tips, ly : sule—and the long slender claws covered with hair at 
ple to ine te ative sizes of the cephalo-thorax and the abdomen seem to 
tailed ovine connecting link between the long-tailed and short- 
shellfish, Ac he ere is some little difficulty in satisfactorily preserving 
and if oo ae os e the colouring matter of their shells is soluble in alcohol, 
aaa - Pai the colour soon vanishes, as witness the specimens in 
colouring if ot piss College of Surgeons, Being anxious to retain the 
os sakes a ere hie gine this ** What is it? in diluted formalin, to which 
successful + the oracic acid and glycerine. The experiment was fairly 
still dition: — — have duiled a little, especially the blues, but they are 
Se wie we marked. I may perhaps be allowed to refer here to 
ths Suh, soencs, Pome in an editorial note to my previous letter ve 
Norwegian ee above, in which you ask for information as to the 
Frank Doctang e 0 spat the colours of fish when set up. — On this point 
History,” a ag y no mean authority, says in his ‘* Curiosities of Natural 
Preserve them ke page 244, edition 1900 : ‘* The best way I know of to 
are tak € evanzscent colou:s) is to skin the fish as soon as they 

€n out of the water, varnish them carefully directly the skin is dry 
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enough to receive it, and hang them up to dry ?z the duh.”  T have carefuily 
kept my spec.men in tne dark ; whether the colours will stand tne destrac- 
tive effects of daylight remains to be seen, Curiously enough, although 
daylight destroys the colour of a dead fish, it often restores that of a live 
one. Here (Deal) we catch during the winter season large numbers of 
pouting. These fish when alive are marked with very beautiful iridiscent 
bars. After a storm, when the water is thick, these bars are very often 
absent, Lut a few minutes’ exposure to daylight restores them in all their 
pristine beauty.—-CHARLES HUSSEY. 


HEATING HOUSES, 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.’ 
Sirx,—-Your correspondent ‘* Potsy” has raised a question which must be of the 
greatest interest, I am sure, to a large number of the readers of COUNTRY LIFE. 
As I have solved the p:oblem of heating, and at thz same time effectively 
ventilating—a very important feature—my own house to my entire sitisfaction, 
I willingly give the benefit of my experience. My house is not a large one, 
consisting of two. entertaining rooms, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, and four 
bedrooms ; and some two years ago I put in a systen) of heating by warm 
humidified air, which keeps the entire house at a temperature of from 55deg. 
to 6odeg. this severe weather without any other fifes. I had always previously 
a prejudice against heating by hot air on account of the dryness of the air, 
which I considered unhealthy, but in this particular arrangement there is an 
ingenious device by which the air is automatically moistened, and an increased 
amount of moisture added as the air becomes heated, which renders it suitable 
to breathe at the higher tempezra‘ure. Ho:-water pipes and radiators, steam 
pipes, etc., heat, but do not ventilate, whereas, with the arrangement I have 
adopted, the one is impossible without the other, as the warm fresh air cannot 
enter the rooms unless the vitiated air is passing out at the same time, and thus 
the atmosphere throughout the house is continua ly being renesed, and there is 
no stuffiness, etc. ‘Ihe apparatus took four days to put in, and cost £35 in 
Manchester. The average consumption of coke this winter has been 34cwt, 
per week, for which I have paid 7a. per cwt., but I can now obtain it at 
5d. per cwt., delivered at my house. The arrangement was described in 
the Studio of February 15th, 1900, in an article on ‘* A Country House,” by 
Mr. M. H. Bailie Scott, architect, of Douglas, Isle of Man, in the following 
words: ‘*The questions of heatins and ventilating are important: ones, and 
cannot Le entirely solved by the introduction of the open fireplace alone. 
It is proposed to supplement this in the house under discussion with 
a system of hot-air heating. By this particular system the cold air enters 
the chamber in the basement prepared for the purpose, and is there not 
only heated but moistened before passing to the various rooms. \ It then 
rises to the ceiling and descends again into the room, till it finally escapes 
by the chimney flue. By this means a constant current of warm, moist air is 
secured, and in this way the problems of heating and ventilation are both 
solved.” I have an air-grid in the back garden bringing in the supply of fresh 
air to the stove, and one grid each in the hall, dining-room,,and drawing-room 
respectively. There are no pipes or radiator joints to give trouble by leakage, 
and the attention required is exceedingly small.  Oae of my boys attends to it 
in the morning before going to school, and he looks at it and throws on a little 
coke be‘ore retiring to rest in the evening. ‘There are absolutely no draughts, 
and in the house we are altogether independent of external climatic changes. I 
have had a number of people looking at my house since this installation was put 
in, and much surprise has been expressed at the results obtained in so simple a 
way. Ihave a tracing plan showing the arrangement of air gratings and the 
two ducts, which I shall be pleased to lend ‘‘ Potsy,” or any other of your 
readers who may be sufficiently interested, or I shall be pleased to give any 
further information in my power.—M.I.M.E. 
THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” } 

S1r,—In your article upon Mr. Long’s remodelle. building regulations, you 
very properly take exception to the minimum limit of window tor sleeping 
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room bein: one-tenth the floor area of room. There is no greater hardship on 
the poor thin to make them sleep in s‘nall rooms with large windows, and 
none more likely to injure health. Glass is a perfect conductor of heat, and I 
know, only too well, from having spent this winter in a new-fashioned house 
with huge bay windows, how frightfully cold and draughty they are. 
Kev. S. Baring-Gould demonstrates the same principle in his ‘* Country Life.” 

J. J. W. Livert. 

[To He Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” | 

Sir, —Will you allow me to add a contribution to the most valuable crusade you 
are making against the palpable absurdities of the Model Bye-laws as applied to 
rural and semi-rural districts. I am laying out an estate at Mundesley in 
Norfolk, through the centre of which runs a pretty burn of which I am anxious 
to make a feature, having 
seen the charming — effect 
produced in some o'd Glouces a 
tershire villages by a_ pure Q a 
stream of water running 
through the village street. J oe 
The sketches sent herewith 
will probably explain what 
we proposed to carry out, 
viz., two rows of coltage 
houses, having 25ft. gar- 
dens in front, a — space 
of 7oft. between 
the front garden rail- 
ings of the houses 
laid out as orna =SS 
mental gardens, and —_— 
a carriage roid on each 
side of the bura, with 
bridges to pass over, 
making a space allo- 
gether of 120ft. be- 
tween the fronts of the 





houses. One sketch 
roughly illustrates the 
idea. I[ journeyed 
from Newcastle 
to Mundesley, and thence to Beckham, to leara that such an arrangement, which I 
am sure would be greatly welcomed by any sanitary authority in the North, could 
not possibly be sinctioned. The other sketch, showing the fronts of the houses 
36ft, apart, and the stream carried under the road as a sewer, comes strictly within 
the bye-laws, and would be passed by the Erpinghim District Councillors, who 
meet at Beckham. I offered to make the carriage roads on either side of 
the burn each 18 t. wide, so that 18f!. multiplied by two would give the 36ft. 
contemplated by the Model Bye-laws. These carriage roids I offered to make 
either public or private, to maintain them at our own expense or let them 
be maintained by the district; but it was all of no avail. If the height of 
absurdity is not reached in this case, one would think that it was nearly achieved. 
Many of the District Councillors, I believe, regretted having to give such a 
decision, but as they were advised by their solicitor that the plan did not 
conform to the bye-laws, and as they had no discretionary power under the 
bye-laws, there seemed to be no alternative. —R. J. 
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seen, but in this case there could only have been a single exit if birds and bees 
were ever co-tenints.—A. H. MACHELL Cox, 
RED RAIN. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sir, —The recent falls of red rain ani snow which have been attracting s» much 
attention, throw an interesting light on, at any rate, part of an entry which has 
long puzzled me in the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” The entry, which is the 
last but one under the date 685 A.D., reads as follows: ‘* This year it rained 
blood in Britain, and milk and butter were turned into b'ood.” Another entry, 
wh ch might afford speculation, is the oaly occurrence given under date 671 A.D,; 
‘This year was the great destruction among the birds.” Can anyone suggest 
the cause of this ?—L. M. M. I. 


APPLES IN SPRING. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It is a very usual thing to hear at the present time that our climate will 
not grow apples to keep throuzh the w'nter, and to comp te with those sent to 
our markets from America, Australia, and Tasmania. I send you herewith 
specimens of three 
varieties grown here in 
Warwickshire last year, 
and I think you will 
say they have kept 
well to near end of 
March. They are ex. 
cellent for dessert or 
cooking, and were 
grown on’ very old 
trees, planted, I should 
say, considerably more 
than one generation 
ago. —E. M. PEArsov, 














[ As the fruits were 
not numbered, we can- 
not give you the names, 
but we can say this, 
that they were in a con- 
dition of excellent pre. 

( servation, and showed 
how mach can he done by judicious storage.. Tais question of cool storage for 
fruit is occupying much attention at the present time, which we hope will resultin 
much more thoaght being given to this important phase of an industry that 
should be far more studied in these isles. There is no reison whatever why 
good apples and pears should not be forthcoming at this seasoa as well as in 
autumn, It isa matter of proper storage and selection of varieties. A well- 
grown En:lish apple is infinitely better than any foreign production, even the 
Newtown Pippia fron Tasmania,, We have seen two exce!lent storehouses for 
fruit, one in Messrs. Banyard’s nursery at Maidstone, and the other at Langley 
(Messrs. J. Veitch’s). From both of these structures superb fruit has been 
shown of recent years, fruit not merely plump and of good colour, but with the 
true flavour retained. The fruit room in the ordinary garden is far too dry; 
the main point is to use the natural earth for the floor, to promote humidity, 
as then the fruit does not shrivel. Lay the large fruits in sing'e layers, while the 
smaller dessert fruits may be three or four deep, as late sorts keep soundest 
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OWLS AND BEES, 
[To rHe Eprrox or “Country LiFE.”] 


S1r,—In your issue of March gih an interesting letter from L. T. Bagnall 


appeared with reference to an owl’s nest with wild bees’ comb built on to it. 


Without being able to throw any fresh light on the subject, I may mention that 
something very similar has come within my own experience. Last April- twelve- 
month I disturbed a tawny owl from a hole in the trunk of a thick oak tree, at a 
height of about 15ft. from the ground; on climbing up to it, I found a nest 
formed entirely of freshly-detached bark and portions of rotten wood. This was 
on a level with the opening, the hole reaching a considerable way in but having 
no depth; at the back of the nest and resting on it was a quantity of the 
honeyc mb of wild bees. It was, however, old, and there were no bees to Le 


AS NOT BEING IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE BYE-LAWS. 


when arranged in this way. The fruit store at Lang ey. has straw tate 
sides and roof, and heather on the outside... The walls are about ft. id il 
thick, and provided with padded shutters to the windows and ven an 
there is an outside door of the same material about sin. thick, as non-condl f 
of heat and cold. There are double doors, over which. and at the opposite € , 
are windows with ventilators over, all of wh ch have also shutters on pee 
to control the light and air. The whole of the inside is lined — wt 
botrding ; there are four tiers of stages 1:ound the sides, 2!t. 6in. * close 
ift. 6in. apart, formed of battens similar to a greenhouse stage. One a ss 
boarding and another is covered with glass. We hope to deal later on aie 
question of fruit preservation. We congratulate you on your well-pr 
fruits. —Eb. | 
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